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REVIEWS 


The Court and Camp of Don Carlos, being the 
Results of a late Tour, §:c. By Michael Burke 
Honan. Macrone. 

Journal of the Movements of the British Legion. 
By an Officer, late of the Quartermaster- 
General’s Staff. Wilson. 


Ir any proof were wanting of the extent to which 
party spirit dissolves and disfigures political 
events, we need only “look upon this picture, 
and on this.” Mr. Honan was the correspondent 
of the Morning Herald, so well known for his 
bias towards the Carlists, and who was lately 
removed from Madrid by order of the Spanish 
government; and his work is an open (not to say 
barefaced) panegyric on Don Carlos and his 
cause. At the very outset of his work he puts 
forth large claims to credibility :— 

“Tam an impartial man: my daily discipline is 
to expunge political prejudices from my mind, and 
to view things as they are; a friend to the principle 
of legitimacy—an ardent one of a constitutional 
monarchy, but not a visionary Royalist, who dreams 
of restorations, and will not recognise the duties of 
kings to«their people, as well as the duties of the 
people to their kings. Still, though not standing in 
the full odour of sanctity with my royalist friends, I 
must do them the justice to say that they met my 

Views with the greatest liberality, and, believing that 
& "was a person in whose sincerity and good faith a 
“* fall reliance could be placed, they opened to me the 
secrets of their union, and gave me the means of 
making myself known to the people, at Bayonne 
and on the frontiers, who could advance my journey. 
I have dealt with the extremes of both the Royalist 
and Liberal parties in more than one country agi- 
tated by internal division, and I cannot avoid de- 
claring that I have been invariably treated well by 
the one, and ill treated by the other. Differing 
from both, and obliged to make that difference 
known, I came under the reproach of being alter- 
nately a servile or a republican ; but I found that 
the Royalists were more amiable than the others, and 
expressed their dissent without giving offence, while 
the Liberals’ tolerance was of a limited nature and 
seldom of long endurance. 7 

“So much for myself:—and to let the reader 
know of what manner of man he is perusing the 
thoughts, and to give him an assurance that if he 
will not find anything else to please him in this 
volume, he will find the truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

Now this, our readers will admit, is a tolerably 
one-sided account of adisposition to even-handed 
justice ; and, though we make it a rule, on all 
matters of indifference, to believe as much as we 
can of all statements deliberately offered to us, 
because it saves trouble, yet every page we read 
gave stronger and stronger proofs that the au- 
thor uses Claude Loraine glasses of an unusually 
deep die, and we turned to the pages of the 
Officer by way of relief. We need not say, that 
they are completely at variance. Of the former 
gentleman, the latter speaks in no very flattering 
terms. 

“Is the man who writes in the Morning Herald 
from Qiiate generally, bond fide the correspondent 
of that paper? Or, what appears more probable, is 
he the hired agent of Don Carlos, paid for puffing 
off his resources, and the prosperous state of his 
cause? No one could assume that an Englishman, 
much less a person who, it may be presumed, would 
be very much offended were he not called an English 
Gentleman, would write thus of his own country- 
men. * * 

“It is in order to give the most direct contradic- 








tion to these statements—statements as false as they 
are injurious to our reputation in England,—that I 
hasten to publish this first volume of notes, which, 
perhaps, had never else been given to the world, 
certainly net in their present rude state.” 

Without wholly adopting this description, or 
even insinuating a charge of wilful misrepresen- 
tation, we must own, that we never met with two 
witnesses whose spectacles were apparently con- 
structed upon more opposite principles. 

The second of these works consists of rough 
notes, made impromptu in a journal during the 
intervals of active service : the former is a much 
more elaborate statement, put together with con- 
siderable literary skill. In point of execution, 
the superiority must be assigned to Mr. Honan’s 
publication ; but its claims to implicit credence 
are from that very circumstance lessened. The 
off-hand commentaries of the journalist bear 
about them an impress of earnestness and good 
faith, which a set work cannot possess. We are 
not, however, going to enter upon the politics of 
the subject. Whigs and Tories have chosen to 
make Spanish affairs one of their favourite 
battle fields: but we doubt whether the British 
public feels much interest in the subject; at all 
events, it will not be expected that the Athe- 
neum should take the discussion out of the hands 
of the professedly political journalists. We shall, 
therefore, consider these publications merely 
with an eye to the amusement of our readers. 

Mr. Honan’s description of the inn at Ojiate, 
and its younger hostess, is lively, and well done, 
and there are many equally clever sketches :— 

“The night having come on, an escort of three 
lancers was provided ; and under their guidance we 
soon found the way to Onate, having interchanged 
the Quien vive? at the advanced post, and were 
again hospitably welcomed, after eight days’ absence, 
by our former kind host and hostess. 

“ A good supper being a suitable finish to a hard 
day’s riding, we adjourned to the café; and the 
beautiful mistress of it, and her old mother, almost 
embraced us with delight; for, independent of the 
attraction of three Englishmen setting the fashion at 
her house, there was the sum of ready money at the 
end of our visit, which, if I mistake not, was very 
acceptable. 

“ The kitchen-fire being more comfortable than 
an apartment with the pan of ashes called a brasero, 
usually given to warm a room, we had our table laid 
before it, and superintended the cooking, and took 
care that our universal order, on entering every 
house, ‘ni ajos ni cebollas,—‘ neither garlic nor 
onions,’—was attended to. The old woman put on 
fresh wood, and the young one her best smiles ; and 
several officers, hearing of our return, flocked in, and 
we made a parlour of the kitchen, much to the dis- 
comfort of the Sefiora, but to the satisfaction of the 
Sejfiorita, who thus had all her admirers grouped 
about her. This young woman was beautiful both 
in face and person; her manners were excellent, 
and her character without a blemish, as all the 
Frenchmen in the service admitted. Indeed, she 
entertained the general distaste of her country to- 
wards that nation, and turned away from the com- 
pliments of these gay cavaliers to the sober talk of 
the Ingleses, whom, she said, were ‘ gente mas decente” 
—‘more respectable people.’ Her great curiosity 
was to discover the object of our visit ; as to her all 
the gossips of the town flocked to hear the news ; 
and she put her questions with all the ingenuity of 
an Old Bailey barrister. * * 

“This young woman was a good specimen of the 
Spanish female character, and of the equality that 
prevails among them, from the grandee to the pea- 
sant; she was composed in manner, and ready in 





reply, and listened to a compliment with as much 
ease as if bred in the palace ; and her education was 
the same as if such had been her lot—it being con- 
fined, even in the best families, toa little embroidery 
and music, and a very little reading and writing. It 
is astonishing with what a slight stock of accomplish- 
ments a Madrid lady sets up in the world, and how 
admirably they can sustain conversation and inveigle 
hearts. A fan is her alphabet, and a mantilla her 
dictionary ; and with these she can speak all the 
languages in Europe ; at least, I defy any man, from 
Archangel to Naples, not to understand her. The 
first lesson she receives is in the art of pleasing, and 
the first example she sees in her mamma is, how a 
lover is to be caught and managed. Nature teaches 
her the rest ; and she sets up, at the age of sixteen, 
an accomplished coquette, and soon picks out a hus- 
band and a lover. 

“The kitchen was made up of all sounds and 
smells ; and what between the bubbling of the pu- 
chero, the hissing of the frying-pan, the crying of an 
infant, the heavy foot of an Asturian under-wench, 
the clang of an officer's sabre, the thump ofa soldier's 
musket, the breaking of dishes, the yelping of a cur, 
the mewing of a cat, the jabbering of Basque, Spa- 
nish, English, and French, there never was such @ 
riot since the days of Babel ; and what between the 
steam of garlic and onions, not to enter more into 
particulars, since Apothecaries’ Hall was opened, 
there was never such a combination of perfumes.” 


Of the author's taste and talent for caricature, 
the following is a fair specimen. 

“The carnival is the season when the principal 
private balls are given. The English minister gave 
last year avery grand entertainment, which a mighty 
Spanish warrior celebrated in most poetic prose; and 
the lady of the French ambassador has regularly, 
every season, a ball on the grandest scale, besides 
opening her rooms to a large circle on each Wednes- 
day night. The Spaniards envied the brilliancy of 
M. Villier’s rooms, and the elegance of Madame de 
Rayneval’s arrangements; and one, more daring 
than the rest, determined to rescue the national 
honour from the hands of strangers, and, with consi- 
derable expense and labour, he produced a féte 
which will serve as one of the best specimens of what 
Madrid, in that line, cando. * * 

“ At length, the awful night came, and at eleven 
the ball commenced; soon after which hour the 
Queen arrived, covered with a black domino and 
mask, and followed by her suite, all clad in the same 
manner. They passed through the rooms like mutes, 
and then disappeared for a short time; but they 
soon returned, the Queen having changed her dis- 
guise for a plain ball-dress, with a necklace of bril- 
liants, and a simple flower in her hair. She looked 
very handsome and beaming with goodness, as she 
always does; and she smiled, and smiled through 
the evening, until every man’s heart was at her feet. 
Mujioz was, however, at her elbow, dressed in black, 
and behaving with great reserve, while his royal 
mistress danced with spirit, or received the attentions 
of the master of the house and a young diplomate,— 
a fresh, vain, robust Adonis, of that class that some 
women admire, and to which it is supposed her Ma- 
jesty has something of a predilection. 

“The rooms soon became very crowded, and it 
was impossible to remain in any one of them with 
comfort, because the local was totally unsuited for a 
large ball, there being not one good saloon, and no- 
thing better than a succession of little chambers, 
many of which did not even communicate with each 
other. The company, with sorrow be it said, did 
not appear to full advantage for want of sufficient 
light—the wax can@#les being of a dirty hue like 
church lights,—and there not being a sufficiency of 
them. In Spain, all rooms at night have a dingy 
look, and, with all the tact of the marquis, he neg- 
lected to qualify that common defect ; and the sere 
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vants likewise proved a source of constant embarrass- 
ment ; for, not being under the orders of one chief, 
they went rushing through all the apartments, creat- 
ing terror and dismay by the extinguishing of the 
lights, not to speak of the overthrow of coffee-cups 
and ices. 

“ A sad disaster occurred in the middle of the ball. 
The centre lamp began to distil its sweets on the 
dresses of the dancers ; and it was not till the greater 
part were perfumed, that it was discovered that the 
lamp had two or three rogueish little holes in it, 
from whence it anointed the distinguished guests. 

“Then came the bustle of unhanging and remoy- 
ing it; the dirty oil trailing on the floor, while the 
marquis looked on as fierce as Boreas, and would | 
have blown out lamp, company, and all, through the 
window, if he could. 

“* The marquis is a smart dumpy body, five feet 
high—fresh-coloured, and bluff—quite a Galician 
Cupid—particularly sensitive on matters of etiquette ; 
but what was his horror, after recovering from one 
disaster, to see a side-chandelier tumble from its 
place, scoring the backs of the pretty damsels, and 
breaking the noses of a score of dandies. 


when the possibility, that behind some projecting 
rock lurked a Carlist guerilla, or one of Merino’s 
bandit party, whom we had reason to suppose at no 
great distance from us, suggested itself to the imagi- 
nation, a feeling,—not of fear, since fear would not 
have encountered the hazard,—but of interest, was 
created, commensurate with the gloom and loneli- 
ness of the spot. But though lonely, it was not 
noiseless. Here and there the otherwise placid river, | 
choked in its progress by masses of rock detached 

from the mountain, which had formed their bed 

within its bosom, forced its way angrily over the in- 

truders, and sent the hollow echo of its fall start- | 
lingly upon the ear. But even this sound was full | 
of gloom, and came rather as the disturbed spirit of | 
the wild, than the enlivening murmur of the merry | 
waterfall. The most imposing of these passes, (and | 
indeed what part of the whole route along the Ebro | 
is not imposing ?) is that which takes its name from 
Ojia, and is celebrated for the extinction of a French | 
column, by the guerillas, during the peninsular war ; 
—and later, for its defence, by a handfull of Carlists, | 
against a considerable body of the Queen’s army. So 





“First went the lamp in the centre, then the 
chandelier at one side, then the branches at the other. 
The devil was in the lights. ‘The fact was, four | 
branches came down in the course of the evening, | 
and the shoulder of one beautiful woman was severely | 
injured. | 

“ At two, the supper-rooms were opened; but the | 
servants again ran riot, and none of the company | 
were completely placed. One room was devoted to | 
the Queen and her suite; another to the diplomatic 
corps; and two others, near them, to the most patri- | 
cian guests. 

“The room, beyond the influence of the Royal 
party, soon became a scene of confusion ; because, 
as Spaniards fall upon a supper as Arabs upon : 
caravan in the desert, no one would give place to a 
successor, but each held fast possession of his seat, 
through twenty were waiting to profit by it when he 
had done. 

“ The dishes were not renewed ; and every table 
presented in a short time a spectacle of mangled re- 
mains, with hungry expectants struggling to procure | 
a morsel. One gentleman, who had been often dis- 
tinguished for his enormous appetite, was secn coolly 
to scrape together the fragments of several dishes, 
and to gobble them up as one mess, while numerous 
others, of a similar kidney, lovingly shared the same 
plate, and lapped up their sauce with the same spoon 
—a kind of ride-and-tie affair. 

* The impudent thus got stuffed to repletion, while 
the modest portion of the company did not reach a 
crumb. By great favour, one gentleman procured a 
glass of lemonade; but half the party were sent 
away without supper. 

* The dancing was resumed after supper, and, as 
the music was excellent, it was maintained with 
spirit toa late hour. The Galician Cupid danced 
with the Queen, and puffed and blowed like Peter 
Pastoral, with a peony in his button-hole. 

* In short, the Marquis’s grand ball proved a com- 
plete failure—and it failed exactly in those points 
of elegant life, on the observance of which he most 
prided himself.” 

We must not, however, let Mr. Honan have 
our whole space. The following is trom the 
* Movements of the British Legion :'— 

“Ojia, November 7th.—Were it a fact, as the 
General hinted the other day, that certain officers of 
the Legion had come out simply with a view to a 
party of pleasure, and rather in the character of 
tourists than soldiers, their excuse might have been 
found in the scene witnessed yesterday. After two 
leagues of march through an open country, the army 
came suddenly upon the banks of the Ebro, asso- 
ciated with which are so many interesting recollec- 
tions connected with military history. It would be 
vain to attempt to convey a just idea of the ma- 
jestic-savage grandeur of its principal gorges. When 
I entered them, I was alone, totally detached from 
the thousands who yet lingered in my rear, and the 
better enabled, perhaps, from that circumstance, to 
absorb myself in the scene. There was a solemnity 
about the aspect of the whole sufficient to inspire 





awe, even at the most peaceful epoch; and now, 


much for our passage of the Ebro, which, I believe, 
it had been prophesied by our enemies at home, we 
should never reach. 

“ Mid-day brought us to Ona, where we, for the | 
first time, saw our cavalry ; a division having a few | 
hours previously arrived from Santander. Here it | 
was that we had an opportunity of witnessing, and in | 
no mean scale, the exemplification of that grinding , 
system of the church in Spain, and that rich endow- 
ment of her revenues, at the expense of an abruti 
and bigoted peasantry, so universally, and, it would 
seem, so truly ascribed to her. The village of Ojja is 
perhaps nowhere to be surpassed in meanness and | 
poverty ; and yet within its heart stands imbedded, | 
and has steod imbedded for centuries, a monastery 
that might form a palace for an eastern emperor,—a 
tower of strength in its external appearance; it | 
covers an extent of nearly two acres of ground, and | 
throughout its vast interminable cells or rather | 
rooms, and corridors, and courts, might have afforded 
accommodation for the whole Legion, artillery and 
cavalry not excepted. To this convent moreover 
are appended fourteen Jeagues of territory, the pro- 
perty of the monks. * Oh, religion! thou art in truth 
a comfortable sort of occupation.” 

“ In justice to the government, it must be admitted 
that we found the monks, some forty or fifty in num- 
ber, exclusively of the lay brethren, on the eve of a | 
general déroute—their term of occupation having 
expired this very day. It might have been this cir- 
cumstance, or a desire to conceal all evidence of their 
real personal wealth, and luxurious mode of living, 
that caused them to afford the scanty fare they did 
last night to the officers of the staff; but certainly 
there was little to bear out the highly-coloured ac- 
counts given by our romance writers and tourists as 
to their pampered habits. None of the monks (the 
abbot, by the way, was said to be a prisoner), made 
their appearance in the refectory, and the lay bre- 
thren, with but indifferent good-will, served us with 
a fare not much to be exceeded in frugality in any 
age orclime. The first course was a sort of sopa or 
polage,in which bread @ la Frangaise was a principal 
ingredient. This was eaten with wooden spoons :— 
next succeeded a description of bowil/i served in arude 
tin platter, and most comfortably ensconced within a 
circular ridge of beans ;—after this came small por- 
tions of boiled mutton, which, in their turn, gave way 
to a dry insipid sort of fish, eaten by those who could 
endure the nauseous stuff, with very bad oil. Some 
excellent bread—the best we had tasted in the 
country, lent a gustoto the whole. Wine, of a poor 
description, was poured fiom a skin, in one corner of 
the room, into our rude goblets, and for dessert we 
had apples and walnuts, which two lay brethren 
took from large baskets, and placed in as much pro- 
fusion before each guest, as if they had been fatten- 
ing so many pigs for their autumnal market. And 
this—the whole served up in utensils, the uncleanli- 
ness of which might have fairly called for animad- 
version from an habiiué of St. Giles’s, constituted 
the evening repast of a set of half-famished men, 
much too eager for the matter to feel disposed to 
quarrel with the manner :—and the cheer did restore 
us, for when we had emptied cach dish of its contents, 
and filled our last goblet with sour wine, lacigare en 








bouche, we made the walls of the old refectory re* 
sound with many a hearty laugh and spirited jest» 
at the expense of the holy fathers. 

“One of the most amusing passages, connected 
with the supper, was that of a whole troop of Cha- 
pelgorris acting in the capacity of waiters ; one who 
knew them not would have wondered at their unso- 
licited, yet active, service on officers not their own, 
and yet it required no very nice discrimination to 


| perceive that their attendance was not altogether of 


the most disinterested kind. They certainly brought 
us all that the kitchen afforded, but so in proportion 
was their gain. Nota scrap of meat or bread ever 
found its way out ofthe refectory. What was left onthe 
plates or dishes was at once consigned to their ample 
pockets, whither the contents of one or two platters, 
designed for us, had already preceded these frag- 
ments, without arriving farther than the small win- 
dow connecting the refectory with the kitchen. 

“ Nor was their talent in the wine department less 


| actively displayed. Several officiated as butlers, and 


every time that a tankard was sent to be replenished 
for the officers, those who kept the skin contrived to 
convey an equal quantity into the canteens of their 
comrades, And yet this pilfering was done so openly 
—so barefacedly, that, instead of calling forth anger 
or displeasure, it but created amusement. Such are 
the Chapelgorris wherever they go, and a Spanish 
peasant, I do believe, would quite as soon see the 
devil enter his village, as a party of these light-fin- 
gered gentry. At Bilbao, where they were fora short 
period, the inhabitants had au absolute horror of 
them ; and yet they are the most cheerful, perhaps 
the bravest, and certainly the best countenanced 


| men I have seen, of the whole Spanish army. 


“Such was our repast in the refectory of the mo- 
nastery of Ofia, which from its endless corridors, and 
cells, and court-yards, and subterranean passages, 
could not fail to call up to the recollection of several, 
Mrs. Ratcliffe’s well-known * Mysteries of Udolpho,’ 
—an assimilation which acquired greater force and 
truth from the romantic and banditti-favouring 
country we had passed through that day along the 
banks of the Ebro.” 

Whoever is anxious to extend his knowledge 
of the present state of the contest in the Basque 
provinces, will do well to consult both these 
works, bearing in mind the particular spirit in 
which each is written. ‘To those who are desi- 
rous only of general information, Mr. Honan’s 
work will be found to extend over a longer time 
and a wider space; and, amidst his flaming po- 
lities, traits of Spanish manners and snatches of 
Spanish scenery will be found to redeem the wea- 
risomeness of his cuckoo-noted partizanship. 








Passavant’s Tour in England. (Translated.) 
Saunders & Otley. 
On its first appearance in German we noticed 
the work of M. Passavant with satisfaction and 
approbation. Our good opinion, we are glad to 
find, has been confirmed by that of the artistic 
world, and still more substantially by the public 
call for a translation. Would that this had been 
furnished with less precipitancy of obedience! 
We are pained to speak of a lady's production 
in terms so unchivalrous, but a much more 
slatternly translation it never was our lot to 
peruse. The grossest errors disfigure its pages, 
and “errors” is a gentle name for many things 
that look more like the result of united indii- 
ference and incapacity to be correct. What 
shall we say of the adept in German and in art 
who, after mentioning the Elgin marbles by 
Phidias, translates Lries von Phigalia, “ the 
Fries, by Phigalia,”—as if Phigalia were another 
sculptor, instead of the town near which said 
frieze was discovered ?—a mistake that no one 
could have perpetrated who had read, or chosen 
to consult, even the Museum Catalogue! Again, 
we are informed that Michael Angelo painted 
his famous cartoon of the Bathing Soldiers 
“ in connexion” with Leonardo,—so our trans- 
latress very simply renders in concurrenz, which 
the slightest smattering of French, not to say 
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German, would have taught her meant “ in | 
competition.” ‘Then we have Raffael’s beautiful | 
¢ Queen Giovanna’ in the Louvre, entitled John 
of Arragon, and the not less extraordinary meta- 
morphosis of “ Northcote” into Redwood; be- 
sides a multitude of other travestied names, 
which we would fain ascribe less to schoolgirl 
ignorance than negligence almost as disreput- 
able. Were these, and similar indiscretions, 
committed under ordinary circumstances, we 
should scarce take the trouble to expose them, 
not fearing much ill from so obscure an ex- 
ample; but they become material from the pre- 
dicament in which, it appears, the version stands. 
We are made aware, by the translator's preface, 
that she has “obtained the advantage of the 
author's own corrections and emendations, which 
will account for some seeming discrepancies be- 
tween this and the original.” Now, instead of 
“some seeming,” there are numerous and real 
discrepancies; but here is the rub :—considering 
the superficial and careless style of the version, 
how shall a reader know whether these discre- 
pancies be emendations of M. Passavant, or 
oversights of the translator? Whether are we to 
take the German opinions of M. Passavant, or 
his English, when the latter may be unfairly 
fathered upon him? Both are at present doubt- 
ful. In some cases, it is true, so far from the 
alterations being “corrections,” they are down- 
right perversions of the sense, which even the 
translator must have detected if she had under- 
stood her own language. Thus, condemning 
our later churches in the Greek style, M. Passa- 
vant cites, as a most preposterous example, St. 
Pancras, built after the temple of Erectheus, 
with the Pandrosos for sacristy, and the ‘Tower 
of the Winds for belfry, “so very classic’: wer 
darf dagegen etwas sagen? exclaims he ironi- 
cally,—which the translator turns into a serious 
compliment,—* Why this should be censured, I 
cannot see”! Yet her very next paragraph 
begins—* Not less open to animadversion is the 
church of St. Philip’s”—sufficient alone to have 
made her perceive that M. Passavant had not 
been then in a panegyrical vein. What reliance 
can be placed on a set of criticisms, which may, 
for all the reader knows, have been distorted 
after this fashion rather than amended? The 
original tells us, that Raffael painted his ‘ Mira- 
culous Draught’ (at Hampton Court) with his 
own hand, “in a great measure”; the transla- 
tion says, “entirely.” Which is the dillettante to 
believe? Here he is told to admire the “ drawing” 
of ‘Titian’s Daughter,’ while the original only 
praises the colouring (farbe)! It was our hope, 
that this “‘lour,” when made English, might 
serve essentially to advance the cause of genuine 
taste among our countrymen, who might, on 
their visits to different galleries, have consulted 
an honest and judicious critique to direct their 
attention towards the beautiful or defective : but, 
as we have shown, the present version would 
serve rather to misdirect amateurs than other- 
wise. With the utmost regret do we speak thus 
harshly; truth, however, obliges us to declare, 
that the publishers should have selected a more 
fitting translator, and the translator a more fit- 
ting employment. Six German lessons, or a 
trip to Wiesbaden, will not qualify a person to 
interpret a work where so much is technical and 
professional, except just about as loosely as in 
the attempt before us. Whatlights on architec- 
ture can be expected from a book which renders 
ae linie “ straight lines”? or, indeed, 
ow is any one to translate a foreign language 
who has made such poor proficiency in her own 
as to write—“ when it has aid in my power”— 
“a treasure no less in manuscripts, as in works” 
—and similar elegancies of Cockaigne? But let 
us be impartial; the volumes before us have 
been got up with such indecent haste, as can re- 





flect little credit on any of the parties concerned; 
ayo. translator, and printer, seem to have 
iad their eyes so fixed on the public se 
that they couid attend to nothing else: blunders 
of the most absurd description betray the most 
barefaced avidity, but we cannot make our page 
ridiculous by citing them. 

Unhappily, it would seem as if the author 
himself, for whom we have elsewhere professed 
so much respect, had joined with those embarked 
in the version to throw discredit upon his origi- 
nal work. So many retractations and suppres- 
sions oblige us to form less favourable opinions 
than we held of his critical abilities or his can- 
dour. For example, the very decisive sentence 
given upon the great Claudes of our National 
Gallery, in his German volume, is reversed in 
the translation: there, they were branded with- 
out scruple as copies; here, they are not only ad- 
mitted to be genuine, but praised! What under- 
hand influence, or miraculous conversion, has 
taken place, to dismount M. Passavant from the 
high horse of his connoisseurship, ‘for we believe 
he has not since been in England? Wherefore, 
let us ask, has he withdrawn his charge against 
“ Pilate’s hand,” in the famous Correggio? Has 
he been frightened out of his candour? or is this 
one of the omissions for which we have to thank 
the slippery pen of our translator? » Just and 
fearless opinions are precisely what the English 
amateur most needs, as he can find none such 
from a native critic, and were that which made 
the chief merit, we thought, of M. Passavant’s 
original work : but we are driven by these and 
like changes, to question either his judgment or 
his sincerity. It would be invidious to specialize 
other suppressions; they detract much from the 
character and value of original as well as trans- 
lation. 

In lieu ofthese suppressions, we wish the 
author had blotted out, more for his own fame 
than ours, his absurd theory upon English ge- 
nius, which we have shown elsewhere to be un- 
tenable, except by a knight errant in defence of 
distressed paradoxes. At all events, it would 
not have been toorigorous to expect, from “ the 
advantage of his own corrections,” a remodel- 
ling of his notes about Wren, Inigo Jones, and 
Reynolds, various of whose very best works 
he has forgotten to mention, while enumerating 
many of their worst. We could not look for such 
rectification at the hands of the interpeter, whose 
talents, as we have said, lie in the opposite way. 
Thus, of the celebrated ‘ Seven Sacraments,’ she 
makes M. Passavant affirm, that Poussin 
“ often repeated this picture ;” in which short 
sentence there are two mistakes, the Seven Sa- 
craments consisting of as many distinct pictures, 
and the series being but once repeated—viz. at 
Bridgewater House, from the original set at Bel- 
voir Castle. 

Notwithstanding what we have said, it is 
against our wish to dis-recommend the English 
version altogether ;—simply, we confess, because 
there is no other work to supply its place. It 
furnishes the reader with what he much wants, 
a list of the principal pictures and drawings in 
our principal collections; and, if the remarks 
upon them be of little worth, owing to the 
slamekin style in which the whole text is ren- 
dered, why he must take this caution against being 
misled by them. The volumes also contain 
some few notices of our architectural edifices 
scattered throughout England ; catalogues of the 
Orleans and King Charles Galleries ; together 
with a brief review of English Art to the present 





+t M. Passavant himself declares, in quoting one of our 
standard Catalogues, “ no great reliance can be placed upon 
this authority, the opinion of the possessor being in most 
cases followed.” Even Mr. Ottley, in his Catalogue of the 
National Gallery, did not dare hint that the * Christ praying’ 
might be acopy, although the undoubted original is at the 
Duke of Wellington’s! 








day. Besides the omissions we have spoken of, 
all that part of the original volume concerning 
Belgium is retrenched—and we do not blame 
the economy. But one other suppression could 
much benefit the work, namely, that of all the co- 
pies remaining on hands, in order to make room 
for a new translation. This should be intrusted 
(we beg to leave to apprise the publishers), see- 
ing that the original work is written in German, 
and on 4rt, to a person rather familiar, than 
otherwise, with both, and not to one of those who 
will neglect using even common diligence to 
compensate, as far as they can, for their defi- 
cient acquaintanceship with the language and 
the subject. 








Issues of the Exchequer ; being Payments made 
out of His Majesty's Revenue, during the 
Reign of James I. By Frederick Devon. 
Rodwell. 

We always receive with welcome, works like the 

present, because they afford minute and unques- 

tionable information relative to periods of our 
history, often imperfectly known, and sometimes 
greatly misunderstood. Nor is that information, 
though considered below the dignity of history, 
altogether unimportant. An inventory of the 
royal jewels, particulars of the royal wardrobe, 
precepts, minute and specific as a grocer’s bill, 
seem, indeed, to be mere trifling; but, when 
considered as affording tests of comparative civi- 
lization, they become as important in their place 
as a charter of privileges. Though it certainly 
would appear to be idle enough, after a lapse of 
six or seven centuries, to seek to know whether 

Plantagenet had his mantle lined with vair or 

ermine, or King John had mace or cloves in his 

“Ypocras;” yet when it is remembered that 

ermine was brought from the neighbourhood of 

the Caucasus, and when we learn from the in- 
quiry, that mace was charged at a price equal 
to 7/. 10s. the pound, and cloves, the precious 

“ gariofilium,” heoenes the produce of the very 

farthest East, at 15/. per pound, the facts tend 

to throw a light on the history of our early com- 
merce. 

But thus much fully and freely admitted, we 
really cannot perceive the benefit likely to re- 
sult from a publication of Rolls chiefly relating 
to payments, of so late a period as the reign 
of James I., since there already exists an abun- 
dance of documents, affording even more minute 
information, in regard to the state of society at 
the time, than any Issue Roll can possibly supply. 
The present volume is a selection from the Order 
and Issue books of this reign, and the following 
particulars may, perhaps, interest the reader. 

. 18th of May.—By order, 

“ Wardens of the Mint. } satea ‘i8th of May, 1612 

To the Right Honourable the Lord Knivett and 

Edmund Doubleday, Esq., Wardens of the Mint, the 

sum of 200/., imprest, to be by them employed for 

the provision of angel gold, to be used by his Majesty 
in the healing and curing of a certain disease called 
the king’s evil. Dated 15th of April, 1612 ..2002. 
5th of December.—By order, 

“ Master Stallenge. } dated 5th of December, 1609, 

To William Stallenge, gentleman, the sum of 9357. 

for the charge of 4 acres of land taken in for his Ma- 

jesty’s use, near to his palace of Westminster, for the 
planting of mulberry trees, together with the charge 
of walling, levelling, and planting thereof with mul- 
berry trees, &c., according to an estimate thereof, 
subscribed by the surveyor of his Majesty’s works 
and the said William Stallenge. By writ, dated 
25th of November, 1609........ eee 

By order, dated 23rd of January, 

1618. To Munten Jenings, keeper 

of his Majesty’s house and gardens at Theobalds, the 

sum of 50/., in full satisfaction for so much due to 
him for timber, board, glass, and other materials, to- 
gether with workmanship, for making a place for his 

Majesty’s silkworms, and for making provision of 


“ Munten Jenings. } 
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mulberry leaves for them. By writ, dated 10th of 
November, 1618 .....ceeseeecececeseceesd0l.” 
The first of the following entries seems to 
‘give the date of Somerset’s rise at court; the 
subsequent entry is only one of many princely 
gifts lavished on that unprincipled favourite :— 
“ Henrick Van \ 22nd of March, 1607.To Henrick 
Hulton. Van Hulton, fora tablet of gold set 
with diamonds, and one picture in it, given by his 
Majesty to Sir Robert Carre, gentleman of his High- 
ness’s bedchamber. By a Privy Seal, dated 22nd of 
March, 1607 ....cecesccecccececcecceee e eD00L, 
: By order, dated Ist day of 
“Sir Robert Carre. § yy 1610. To Sir Robert 
Carre, Knight, one of the gentlemen of his Majesty’s 
bedchamber, the sum of 4,600/., in part of payment 
and satisfaction of 20,0002. for his interest and estate 
in the manor and castle of Sherborne, in the county 
of Dorset, with all other lands thereunto appertain- 
ing, sometime parcel of the possessions of the bishop- 
rick of Salisbury, and lately come to his Majesty’s 
hands by the attainder of Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight, 
late of high treason attainted, and bestowed by his 
Majesty upon the said Sir Robert Carre, which manor 
and lands his Majesty is pleased to resume again into 
his hands, and so hath compounded with the said Sir 
Robert Carre for the said sum of 20,0007. By writ, 
dated 7th day of April, 1610 ............4600/.” 
After this profusion, the allowances to the 
reverend deputation appointed to attend the 
Synod of Dort, seems contemptibly small; 50/. 
to the Bishop of Landaff, 40/. to the Dean of 
Worcester, and 30/. a piece to the Masters of 
Queen’s and Sydney College. It contrasts rather 
strangely, too, with the rich plate to Gondomar's 


confessor. 
‘ 3rd of November.—By 
“ John Acton, Goldsmith. order, dated 27th of Oc- 
tober, 1620. To John Acton, goldsmith, the sum of 
210/., for 600 ounces of gilt plate, to be presented, in 
his Majesty’s name, to the confessor of the Conde de 
Gondomar, ambassador extraordinary from the King 
of Spain, the same to be after defalked and allowed, 
upon account thereof to be rendered, and examina- 
tion to be taken, of the weight, assay, sort, and fashion 
of the said plate, by the officers of the Jewel-house. 
By writ, dated 16th of October, 1620 ......2101” 
The entries relating to the re-burial of Mary 
of Scotland in Westminster Abbey, are worth 
extracting. 
Bishop of Coventry \ 3rd of November.—By order, 
and Lichfield. dated the last of October, 1612. 
To the Reverend Father in God, Richard, Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, the sum of 1782. 19s. 10d., 
in ful} satisfaction of all such disbursements in re- 
moving of the body of his Majesty’s late dear mother 
from Peterborough to the collegiate church of Saint 
Peter, in Westminster, to be there interred, appear- 
ing by his bill of particulars, seen and allowed by his 
Majesty. By writ, dated 21st of October, 1612 
178/. 19s. 2d. 
—_ 31st of August.—By order, dated 
“ William Cure. ¢ the last of July, 1613. To Wil- 
liam Cure, his Majesty’s master mason, son and ad- 
ministrator unto Cornelius Cure, his Majesty's late 
master mason, the sum of 85/. 10s., in full payment 
of 825/. 10s. for making the tomb for his Majesty's 
dearest mother, the late Queen Mary of Scotland, 
according to articles indented and agreed with the 
said Cornelius. By writ, dated 19th of April, 1606 
85/. 10s. 
By order, dated 24th of May, 
1616. To James Mauncy, pain- 
ter, the sum of 265/., in full satisfaction of the charges 
of painting and gildizg of a monument to be erected 
and set up amongst the rest of his Majesty's most 
honourable progenitors, within the chapel of the 
collegiate church of Saint Peter, in Westminster, for 
the memory of his Majesty’s most dearly beloved 
mother, the Lady Mary, late Queen of Scotland. By 
writ, dated 14th of May, 1616......++++0+0+265/, 
This is an entry of more general interest :— 
‘ . 26th of July, 1616.—By order, 
© Hugh Middleton. ) ated the last of November, 
1614, and entered the 20th of January, 1614, and 
28th of July, 1615. To Hugh Middleton the sum 
of 9154. 4s, 7d., in full payment of 4,715), 4s, 7d., 


“James Mauncy. } 





the moiety of 9,430/. 9s. 2d., to be defrayed by his | 
Majesty for sundry charges disbursed by the said | 
Hugh Middleton in bringing the river of Amwell | 
and Chadwell to the city of London, between the | 
22nd of May, 1613, and the 26th of November, 1614, 
both days included, according to a book of the par- 
ticular disbursements, subscribed by the said Hugh 
Middleton and Miles Whitacres. By letters patent, 
dated 2nd of May, 1612, there is this day paid, in 
full payment of the same order ......915/. 4s. 7d.” 
Some notion of the extravagant expenditure 
at the marriage of Princess Elizabeth with the 
Elector Palatine, may be formed from the fol- 
lowing entries :— 
ee By order, dated the last of December, 
Lord Hoy. } 1612. To the Right Honourable the 
Lord Hay, master of his Majesty’s great wardrobe, 
the sum of 200/., to be by him paid to Sir David 
Murray, and from him to certain workmen, for em- 
broidering of a gown for the Lady Elizabeth's Grace. 
By writ, dated 9th day of January, 1612 ....200/. 
6th day of February.—By order, 
dated the last day of January, 1612. 
To Inigo Jones, the sum of 300/., to be by him em- 
pleyed for emptions and other provisions for the 
masque against the solemnizing of the marriage be- 
tween the Lady Elizabeth and the Elector Palatine 
of the Rhine. By writ, dated the 9th day of Ja- 
NUATY, 1G12 seeeeeeeeeceeeceeceeeeeeee ee DOO, | 
“ Treasurer of ne 10th of February—By order, | 


“ Inigo Jones. 





Navy, for the >dated 8th of February, 1612. To 

Naval Fight. Sir Robert Mansell, Knight, | 
Treasurer of the Navy, the sum of 2,000/. imprest, | 
to be by him employed for provision for a naval fight, | 


stated in the description to have been discovered 
with a parcel of old furniture in an attic in Lon- 
don, covered with house dirt of nearly two cen- 
turies, and is conjectured to have originally 
formed one of the celebrated gallery of King 
Charles I.” &c. Now, can this be the said 
copy by Mittens? Mr. Devon, in his preface, 
states, that the picture was sold for 600/. by 
direction of the Parliamentary Commissioners in 
1648. 

We cannot take leave of this volume without 
making a few remarks on the Introduction, in 
which the editor observes, “that the character 
of King James the First has been much misre- 
presented, at least so far as regards the domestic 
and private part of it; and he subjoins the fol- 
lowing note :— 

“Most of the calumnies advanced against this 
King have been refuted by Osborn, Sir Richard 
Baker, D'Israeli, and other writers; many of them, 
indeed, refute themselves, such as the Queen’s pub- 
licly accusing the King of drunkenness, of her en- 
couraging Buckingham as a favourite to pander for 
the vices of her husband, of corrupting the spirit and 
disposition of her own son Prince Henry, &c. It is 
difficult, nay almost impossible, to form any correct 
opinion or estimate of character from such conflict- 
ing accounts. The summary of the character of this 
King by Sir Richard Baker, as opposed to that given 
by Von Raumer, is added as a specimen for the gui- 
dance of the curious upon speculations of this nature: 
the former writer was contemporary with this monarch, 
and therefore had at least as good an opportunity of 


to be had upon the river of Thames, for the more | forming a correct judgment as the latter. After speak- 


magnificent and royal solemnizing of the marriage of | 
the Lady Elizabeth, appearing by a certificate of the | 
Lord Chamberlain and the Earl of Worcester. Bry | 
writ, dated 17th of January, 1612..........20002. | 
“ 15th of February.—By order, dated 
Seafight. § 134, of February, 1612. To Sir Ro- 
bert Mansell, Knight, Treasurer of Navy, the sum 
of 800/. imprest, to be by him employed for the pro- 
visions for the naval fight upon the river ef Thames. 
By writ, dated 17th of January, 1612........8000. 
“ Wardrobe for the \ By order, dated 10th of Fe- 
Lady Elizabeth. § bruary, 1612. To the Right 
Honourable the Lord Hay, master uf his Majesty's 
wardrobe, the sum of 53,0002. imprest, for provision 
of necessaries for apparel for the Lady Elizabeth's 
Grace, and for those whom her Grace hath appointed 
to attend her. By writ, dated 9th day of January, 
1612 ..ccceceee - 30007.” 
The following is curious, as giving us the es- 
timate of the expenses of Prince Charles and 
Buckingham’s journey into Spain :— 
“* Duke of Buckingham, dusts of March.—By order, 


part of 39,8351. 16s. dated 12th of March, 1627. 
Jor charges in attend- \To the Right Honourable 
ing on his Majesty in \ George, Duke of Bucking- 
Spain, §c. Jham, Lord High Admiral of 
England, the sum of 11,179/., in part of 39,8351. 16s., 
in full satisfaction of so much by him disbursed for 
his Majesty’s service, as namely, for the charge of 
attending his Majesty in his journey into Spain when 
his Majesty was Prince of Wales, and sundry other 
great expenses during his Majesty’s being in that 
Court, 12,9437. 16s., and likewise for several jewels 
delivered unto his Majesty when his Majesty was in | 
Spain, and given by his Majesty in rewards, which | 
jewels were seen and valued by jewellers at the sum 
of 18,292/.; and also for furnishing the fleet lately 
set forth, the sum of 8,600/., without account, &c. 
By writ, dated 15th of July, 1627 ...... 11,1792” 
A correspondent has also directed our atten- 
tion to the following :— 
as ‘ ‘ 2ist of June.—By order, dated 
Daniel Mittens. § 99h of June, 1626. To Daniel 
Mittens, his Majesty’s picture-drawer, the sum of 
120/., in full satisfaction for a copy of Titian’s great 
Venus, by him made and delivered in at Whitehall, | 
for his Majesty’s use and service, without account, 
imprest, or other charge, to be set upon him, his 
heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, for the | 
same, or any part thereof. By writ, dated 3rd of 
Tuly last, 1625 ....cccccccccccccccccecel 20h.” | 
On which our correspondent observes :— 
“The Venus, now exhibiting at St. James's, is | 





ing in general praise of the King, Sir Richard adds, 
— Of all the moral virtues, he was eminent for chas- 
tity. And now to express his character in a word, 
which worthily might be matter for many volumes; 
—he was to his wife a most loyal husband, to his 
children a most loving father, to his servants a most 
bountiful master, to his subjects a most just Prince, 
to all Princes near him a most peaceable neighbour ; 
that more justly it may be said of him than of 
whom it was said, Que te tam leta tulerunt secula? 
A Prince after Plato’s own heart for his learning, and, 
which is infinitely more worth, after Gop’s own heart 
for his religiousness and piety.’ ” 

So, then, Sir Richard Baker, whose chronicle 
Addison very appropriately makes the text-book 
of that worthy knight, Sir Roger de Coverley, is 
suddenly become an authority sufficient to coun- 
terbalance that of the historian of the Hohen- 
stauffen! “ But,” says Mr. Devon, “ Sir Richard 
Baker was contemporary with this monarch, and 
therefore had at least as good an opportunity of 
forming a correct judgment as Von Raumer.” 
Let it be allowed : what then will the editor say 
to the testimony of Wilson and Weldon—both 
equally contemporaries, and, what is far more 
important, residents at the court, and intimately 
acquainted with its chief officers? But, does Mr. 
Devon suppose, that Von Raumer wrote his 
‘ History of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries,’ 
as children say, “ out of his own head ;” or that 
his information came, like Dogberry’s reading 
and writing, “by nature’? Surely Mr. Devon 
must have known that he sought for it in con- 
temporary documents—that, trusting neither the 
extravagant laudations of unprincipled favourites, 
nor the abuse of discarded servants, nor the report 
of neglected courtiers, he sought for information 
in the confidential dispatches of the ambassadors 
from the leading courts of Europe, addressed di- 
rectly to their ministers; and surely the opinions 
of Beaumont, Des Marets, and Tillieres, on whose 
information depended the continuance of peace 
or the declaration of war between France and 
England, are deserving somewhat more respect 
than ‘ Baker’s Chronicle.’ 

The character of James the First is, however, 
easily read: he may be judged of by his written 
works, by his printed works, and by those cir- 
cumstances of his reign which are beyond dis- 
pute. Now, we would ask any man who has 
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waded through the ‘ Basilicon Doron,’ the ‘ Coun- 
terblast to Tobacco,’ the ‘ Demonologie,’ or the | 
delectable ‘ Star Chamber Speeches’ (and be it 
remembered, that these were not published sur- | 
reptitiously, but by Royal Command, and under | 
the careful supervision of Bishop Montague), 
whether the writer of such stuff was really “ a | 

rince after Plato’s own heart for his learning’’? 
Then, if we advert to those circumstances, which 
no eulogist has attempted to disprove, his con- | 
tempt of all justice, in cases where himself or his 
favourites were concerned—his conduct in regard 
to Overbury—his duplicity throughout the trial 
of Somerset and his wife—his abandonment of 
Bacon to the malice of his enemies, his singular 
attachment to some of the most profligate cha- 
racters that ever disgraced the English court— 
his habits of profane and disgusting conversation, 
habits, which are not only remarked upon by a 
host of contemporary writers, but which receive 
abundant confirmation from those letters to 
“ Dogge Steenie” (which go far to corroborate 
Von Raumer’s worst suspicion), let us ask, whe- 
ther such a king was truly “ a prince after God's 
own heart for religiousness and piety"? 

After such an estimate of the character of 
James, we were not surprised to find him highly 
commended for his patronage of the arts and 
literature ; but, when proof was offered, and an al- 
phabetical list paraded of “ names of some few emi- 
nent persons who were constantly in the service of 
the king, and receiving from him ‘hat encourage- 
ment and patronage which their talents so emi- 
nently entitled them to,” we turned to it with 
eager curiosity ; and we really wish that Mr. De- 
von had been a little more explicit, and informed 
us, what “ encouragement” did James afford to 
Abbot, the detested primate whose name stands 
first upon this list? What “ patronage” to Sir 


Edward Coke? unless hatred and persecution 


be patronage. What right have “ Robert Barker 
the printer,” “George Heriot the jeweller,” or 
“ Sir William Herrick the jeweller,” to be placed 
there? As weli might Andrew Strahan, the 
King’s printer, and Rundell and Bridge, the 
King’s jewellers, be made, ex officio, members of 
the Royal Society of Literature. We have, cer- 
tainly, also, the names of Cambden, Seagar, and 
Ben Jonson, but we find no patronage bestowed 
on them, beyond the small salaries affixed to the 
ottices they held: Sir Hugh Myddelton, too, who, 
beyond all others, as a public benefactor, de- 
served a pension, but it does not appear that he 
ever received one: “ Sir Francis Bacon!” “ Sir 
Walter Raleigh !!"’ What “ patronage and en- 
couragement” was bestowed on them? Truly, the 
broken heart of the one, and the dissevered head 
of the other, are the only answers. But enough 
of this trifling. 





Lhe Three Eras of Woman's Life. By Eli- 
zabeth Elton Smith. 3 vols. Bentley. 
“AnoTHER and another still succeeds ;” well 
would it be for publishers if we could add, “ and 
the last novel’s welcome as the former.” Yet, 
maugre their number, they must sell to some 
extent—that they pay the outlay, may be con- 
cluded on the surest principles of political eco- 
nomy, from the bare fact, that the trade goes on. 
Man—poor fool!—is mortified and disappointed 
because he cannot unriddle the mystery of gra- 
vitation, or determine the movements by which 
light is propagated through space (not to speak 
of the more awful secrets of his own being) ; 
yet how many and how impenetrable are the 
darknesses involving the more familiar pheno- 
mena of which our every day's existence is made 
up! Fictitious narrative, for instance, or (to 
strip things of high-sounding titles) the manu- 
facture of novels, with their uses and abuses, 





is a matter founded upon peculiarities of the 


human mind, undreamed of in the philosophy of | 
Messrs. Bentley and Colburn, who work upon | 
a rude, empirical experience, and do not, we 
presume, “ dull delight” by a too sedulous | 
effort at “explaining its cause.” Although it | 


| is acknowledged that the sale of the highest spe- 


cimens of the art is not so extensive as hereto- 
fore, yet the aggregate consumption of the com- 
modity must be very great. What, then, is it 
that begets the taste on which this sale is found- 
ed ?—what the constitution of mind that over- 
comes the tedium of such hundred times re- 
peated tales ?—what the charm that hurries all 
classes through the “ eternal renovation of hope 
and everlasting disappointment” attendant on 
the perusal of such works? Of this ever-spring- 
ing crop of fiction, the great staple is pure and 
unmixed dullness and stupidity; the smaller 
and better part, a mediocrity scarcely less dis- 
couraging; and the rare exceptions, in which 
some share of talent and aptitude to the task 
predominate, are almost wholly divested of that 
genius which made the immortality of the 
masters of the old school. As to the tendency 
of this class of literature,—its workings, for good 
or for evil, on the age which has called it forth 
in such rank developement,—it is a point which 
neither criticism nor moral science has yet 
been able to decide. 

Among the many resulting consequences of 
such a condition of things, the one most nearly 
affecting our immediate occupation is its influ- 
ence on reviewing. ‘The present state of “ the 
trade” has induced new canons of criticism 
—new standards of comparison. The censor 
who would be either just or generous, must re- 
frain from direct reference to nature or to art, 
to the beautiful and the true; and, overlooking 
the giants of old, he must praise and blame by a 
simple comparison with the average productions 
now in the market. Something, also, must be 
taken into account for the state of society, the 
specialities in the condition of men and women, 
and even in the externals by which they are 
surrounded, which are all unfavourable to the 


production of works of adventure, of moral de- | 


velopement, or of deep and sustained passion, 
such as illustrated the by-gone periods of ficti- 
tious writing. In the novels, more especially 
of what has been called, emphatically, the 
“silver fork school,” the blighting influence of 
artificial manners, cynical egotism, and cor- 
rupted morals, falls with a fatal effect; and 
though to genius of a high order “ aurum est 
in isto ceeno,” though philosophy can extract a 
valuable lesson from the stagnant pool of cor- 
ruption, showing that the human heart is 
human, despite its profoundest affectations, yet, 
to mere talent, the facility of imitating or coun- 
terfeiting the more salient follies, vices, and pe- 
culiarities of a conventional state of society, is a 
dangerous stumbling-block. 

Of this class of novels is the production be- 
fore us; and, judging of it by the rule here laid 
down, and by the standard of its fellows, it is 
certainly entitled to take place above the salt. 
Not that it is more criginal in its plot, skilful in 
its developement, or striking in its adventure, 
than the respectable specimens of the same 
class. ‘There is nothing in it beyond the ordi- 
nary pale of the eating, drinking, party-going, 
villa and drawing-room existence, with its petty 
passions, trifling interests, its meannesses and 
its heartlessness, to be found in every work of 
similar construction. The villains are like all 
the other Lovelaces of the school, and its shin- 
ing lights have the same impeccable perfection 
as belongs to the like splendid exceptions to the 
general rule, introduced to relieve the dark 
shadows in other tales of genteel life. But, not- 
withstanding these inherent defects, it is the 
production of a mind superior to its task—of a | 





mind that has, apparently, thought a good deal, 
and that has contemplated the existing combi- 
nations of society with a somewhat more philo- 
sophical spirit than is commonly exhibited by 
the delineators of those whom fashion and its 
worshippers delight to honour. This superiority, 
however, shows itself less in its metaphysical 
developement of the workings of passion, in the 
individual personages brought upon the scene, 
than in acute and often profound general reflec- 
tions on the actual position and propensities of the 
aristocratic cl , on the co es to which 
these are leading, on the false direction which 
is given to female education, &c. &c. The dra- 
matis persone of this class of novels, like that 
of the old French tragedy, are composed of certain 
abstractions, skeletons of characters, without a 
shadow of individuality to redeem the unifor- 
mity of the type. The pére noble, the prémier 
amoureux, &c., are as fitted to any one age, 
country, or climate as another : so, the intrigu- 
ing chaperon mother—the heartless, artificial, 
worldly-minded daughter,—the dissipated rake 
of quality, and the villain obligé, are all so very 
intense in their several modes of being, that 
they are really as much misplaced in St. James's 
Street as they would be in a methodist meeting ; 
and they belong as little to the muster-roll of 
men and women as to those of the Travellers’ club 
and Almack’s. When such mere ideas are embo- 
died and called into social action, incongruity and 
absurdity are unavoidable. To this inherent defect 
of the class of novels, the authoress of the work 
under review has added another—that of making 
the story subordinate to the moral. ‘The mora- 
lity of fictitious narrative should arise sponta- 
neously out of the events; and every combination 
of them which is conceived with genius, will in- 
fallibly produce its own ; for events, as they occur 
in real life, have always a moral, if we have but 
the wisdom to detect it; and the fiction which does 
not develope one, must, in so far, differ from the 
model which it seeks to imitate. On the other 
hand, when a moral is taken as a text, the novel 
necessarily becomes a sermon—the easy march 
of the tale is interrupted, and that air of vraie- 
semblance is destroyed, without which a sus- 
tained interest is impossible. In almost every 
case, moreover, the moral, thus introduced 
“head and shoulders,” is falsified—first, be- 
cause it is, in all likelihood, overstrained; and 
next, because fictitious narrative is not a suc- 
cession of causes and effects, as in real life. 
Hence the application of the moral, not being 
necessitated, is almost certainly imperfect. Thus, 
for instance, the moral of the Three Eras of 
Woman—that “the origin of half the first loves 
of young hearts is ignorance, and their death- 
blow experience,”—may be true enough as a 
maxim; but, as worked out in the novel, it be- 
comes false to nature. No youthful couple, so 
circumstanced as those who, in the story, illus- 
trate this proposition, would have acted as they 
did. The real error of first love is, that of mis- 
taking the vague movements of a nascent in- 
stinct for a real passion ; and, as long as the 
delusion subsists, the preference it engenders 
will be maintained. ‘The true morality of the 
case is abstinence from premature marriage ; 
and, as the story is managed, if the young lady 
proved more constant to her second than to her 
first love, it is, moreover, like the termination of a 
celebrated French novel, in all natural probability 
“‘ heureusement.” Then, again, if the great events 
in the beginning of the story, that formed the 
misery and happiness of the parties at the end, 
had been reversed, it by no means follows that 
the results would have been reversed also. The 
great falsehood of all such dramatic morality is, 
the supposition that in any course of action, man 
displays the whole of his character; or that, cir- 
cumstances being different, he would not, also, 
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be different. Besides, the connexion between 
virtue and happiness is a general, and not a 
special connexion ; and to preach the contrary 
is to prepare for the inexperienced a bitter, if 
not a fatal, disappointment. 

These remarks, unfavourable as they may 
be thought to the novel of Mrs. E. Smith, 
are, “if rightly taken,” testimony that it is 
rather better than the average run of similar 
productions. It is not our habit to break a but- 
terfly upon a wheel ; but we have been struck by 
the inteilectual power displayed in these vo- 
lumes, and have paused upon many striking and 
original thoughts, happily expressed, which are 
indicative of a talent superior to the task which 
our authoress has undertaken. However defec- 
tive her novel, her book is relatively good; and, 
though we equally dislike novels of artificial life, 
and religious novels (and this is both), we yet have 
read it with interest and pleasure. We desire, 
therefore, to raise the ambition of the authoress, 
to lead her to disdain common-places and imi- 
tation, and to impel her to exert her vigorous 
intellect on a fiction more congenial to its capa- 
bilities. 

We would beg of her, likewise, to consider the 
wisdom,—nay, the safety,—of making morality 
contingent on religion, which, in the world’s prac- 
tice, generally means on a particular religion. Is 
it serving the purposes of either to consider duty 
as always a bore, which will only be encountered 
through fear of punishment hereafter? The 
Avocat Patelin says, that it is “ easy enough for 
a rich man to be honest;”’ so, too, it is easy enough 
for the wealthy to pass their lives in religious 
contemplation: but the mass of mankind are 
occupied in supplying the imperious wants of the 
body, and can only afford to be religious at wide 
intervals. They want working-day motives for 
virtue, which Providence has yielded abun- 
dantly; and we are certain, that the habitual 
subordination of these, to motives available only 
to particular classes, is no good policy. It is 
worthy of inquiry, whether more people are not 
religious because they are moral, than moral 
because they are religious. The justice and the 
depth of many of our authoress’s remarks on 
social life, show that she is capable of forming a 
shrewder estimate of the bearings of religion on 
life than she has adopted on the authority of the 
vulgar tribe of religious novel-writers and ser- 
monizers, whose works are only tolerable to the 





narrowest sectarian spirits, 

The charm of the ‘ ‘Three Eras of the Life of } 
Woman’ is in the style and execution; yet that | 
is very much marred by the didactic character | 
of the conversations, which, on that account, are | 
sometimes stiff and unnatural; insomuch that 
the interlocutors are frequently forced to apolo- 
gize for the mal-apropos of their observations, 
either to circumstances or the position of the 
speaker. Notwithstanding this defect, the dia- 
logue generally is spirited, the ideas striking, 
and the remarks sound. ‘The portraiture of a 
gloomy ascetic and his associates, with which 
the work opens, is forcibly sketched. 

“Catherine had that sort of respect for her rela- 
tive, which a conviction of perfect integrity must ne- 
cessarily inspire, but which is compatible with dis- 
approbation, of every other component part of 
character and manner. She-had the firmest confi- 
dence in the sincerity of his piety, but she con- 
demned its demonstrations as mistaken and secta- 
rian. There was,in Mr. Revely, a strong leaven of 
pride mingling with the austerities of his life, and 
trampling, like the cynic of old, on the pride of the 
world out of greater pride. The same desire of 
distinction, as in warriors and legislators resolves 
itself into ambition, had constituted him the head of 
a religious party, and inspired much of the zeal and 
industry which had obtained the reward he coveted, 
—the reputation of being the most popular preacher 





of the neighbourhood. His own disciples considered 


him almost inspired ; but occasional hearers, whose 
observation was not obscured by the spirit of sect, 
accused him of considering the impression made by 
the teacher, rather than the doctrines he inculcated ; 
of intruding the man on the attention of his congre- 
gation, more than became the minister who was 
speaking of the great things that pertain to eternity. 
The very spirit of the peculiar doctrines he incul- 
cated, destroyed that charity which others deem the 
loveliest characteristic of Christianity,—universal 
love. He could not allow of salvation beyond his 
pale without inconsistency. If, as he maintained, 
faith in his doctrines was absolutely essential to sal- 
vation, it followed, that the vast multitude who 
doubted were necessarily in a hopeless state. Ar- 
guing thus for ever in a circle, he had come to be 
persuaded, that only what ke preached was the great 
immutable truth of God ; and the results of this be- 
lief were apparent in the contraction of his sympa- 
thies with his fellow-creatures. He loved to dwell 
on the mysteries of the Apocalypse, and to give a 
form and hue to the events of the unknown future. 
Of late, indeed, his discourses had been more abun- 
dant in mystic shadowings forth of things to come, 
and many thought that his mind indulged in 
reveries of this kind more than was compatible with 
its preserving a healthy state. Nor was he ignorant 
of the opinions that were abroad, but he compared 
his accusers to those who had also said to Paul, 
‘thou art beside thyself ;’ and he felt pride in ex- 
citing reproach, as being the necessary consequence 
of * the offence of the cross,’ and a manifest token of 
the truth of his doctrines,—an involuntary testimony 
of the enemy. 

“ Mr. Revely was naturally a proud man. He 
had been distinguished at college, and this distine- 
tion had strengthened ‘his besetting sin.’ As he 
had gradually become the coryphieus of a party ina 
country town, where pre-eminence of any kind is 
particularly gratifying to a spirit that would not be 
second at Rome, because it is continually making it- 
self felt, his manner assume! a more dictatorial 
tone, and his opinions were delivered with the dog- 
matism of one who, himself considering them infal- 
lible, expected that others should receive them with 
the meek acquiescence of disciples. The temper of 
his wife encouraged the arrogance of his own. She 
was one of those women who like to do nothing 
without direction; who feel it desirable to be able, 
in case of unfortunate results, to lay the onus of 
their actions on injudicious counsel. It is astonishing 
that a person so undeniably clever as Mr. Revely, 
should feel pleasure in being constantly looked up 
to by his wife for the intellectual stature of that 
man must have been very diminutive,to whom Mrs, 
Revely would not, or ought not, to have looked up. 
The enemies, at least the satirists, of Mr. Revely 
said, that the lady had three attractions which had 
captivated her husband: a very pretty face ; a very 
easy temper; and an intellect, the size of which 
would allow him to consider his own colossal. Per- 
haps this was as nearly matter of fact as satire can 
- ** 

“ At the house of Mr. Revely, as has been already 
said, parties of his own immediate followers occa- 
sionally congregated. But these social meetings, 
far from being a refreshment to the mind of Cathe- 
rine, either wearied or disgusted her. She shrank 
from hearing those mysteries of which she scarcely 
ventured to think but with breathless awe, discussed 
with the freedom of people admitted into the inner- 
most recesses of the sanctuary,—mysteries which 
‘the cherubim veil with their wings.’ It appeared 
to her irreverent to mingle these ‘deep things’ with 
the tide of gossip that would occasionally flow. She 
disliked the invidious spirit which supported its 
condemnation of a man’s avowed principles, by 
prying into the privacy of his domestic life, to drag 
out the errors that had sullied his hearth-stone. 
She abhorred the uncharitable sectarianism, which 
seemed to believe the strength of its own party in- 
creased, in proportion as it detected the weakness or 
failings of those who cherished different principles. 
Nay,—she perceived that even the links of that 
brotherhood of belief and prejudice, which would 
seem to bind together the whole sect, were not 
strong enough to defend the members of it from the 
attacks of each other. The absent were the prey of 





avowed adversaries assailed an individual of their 
party, and united to protect him, they felt no com- 
punction in themselves becoming the assailants, 
Catherine suspected, that if the world had not ele- 
vated them into importance by its attacks, and con. 
firmed their opinions by oppesition, schism amongst 
themselves would rapidly have dissolved the confe- 
deracy. Nevertheless, the leading principles which 
distinguished them were common to all :—all united 
in abjuring every ordinary recreation, and in wearing 
an air of austerity and gloom, as if smiles were the 
livery of sin. The females affected the most rigor- 
ous plainness of dress ; thereby indicating the hu- 
mility they professed, even as they passed by one 
whom they believed, in their own phraseology, not 
‘to be of them,’ with eyes superciliously cast down 
or averted, and an air of affected compassion, which 
seemed to say, ‘Stand by, for I am holier than 
thou!’ The same ostentation of religion arrayed 
them in untrimmed bonnets and sober-coloured 
garments, as enlarged the phylacteries of the Phari- 
sees of old. In their discourse they cultivated a 
‘religious Patavinity,’ which, though sometimes 
found in unison with excellent principle, never co- 
exists with good taste. But with them a peculiar 
style of expression was the Shibboleth that distin. 
guished the ‘true Israelites,’ and if they did not 
affect all the peculiarities of the Puritans, they still 
retained many of their phrases, and would, perhaps, 
have doubted the most self-evident truth itself, if 
conveyed in the ordinary language of modern times.” 

The character of Mr. Stark, though founded, 
probably, on that of Snake, in the School for 
Scandal, or on the ordinary type of the novel 
villain, will, probably, be fixed on some living 
original. He is made the instrument of much 
well-applied satire, as, for instance, his remarks 
on the Opera :— 

“* Have you ever been to the Opera ?” 

* * Never in this country.’ 

“* Then beg Lady Darley to take you next Sa- 
turday. You will see Pasta in the *‘ Semiramide,’ 
—and you will also see the degree of love for music 
in its divinest form, possessed by this most civilized 
British public,—ay,—by the ‘ Hebrews of the He- 
brews,’ the very most aristocratic portion of that 
public. You will observe the rapt attention with 
which, during the performance of some of the finest 
things ever produced by anything short of inspira. 
tion, they listen—to themselves !—Enjoy the hum 
of human voices,—the more than ‘whisper of a 
multitude,'—and ‘acknowledge how fine an accom. 
paniment it constitutes to the most passionate 
acting of the most poetic actress in Europe !—Oh, 
yes !—we are a musical people.—They who doubt it, 
may be convinced by the price we pay to singers 


-and musicians, to whom we do not condescend to 


listen !° 

“* You are adding a lash more to those you have 
already hestowed, are you not?’ said Miss Vernon, 
with a smile. 

“* Upon that hint I speak,’ replied Mr. Stark, 
quite pleased to have a new listener. ‘If we do not 
listen to the music, en revanche, we listen to the 
dancing. * * Yes,—we listen tothe dancing !—As 
soon as the ballet commences, we not only lend our 
eyes, but our ears to our ‘ friends, Romans, country- 
men !’—We cannot spare one of our senses from the 
entertainment ;—all must be at their post to heighten 
this delectable enjoyment, which—no delicate 
woman ought to tolerate, and no wise man to allow 
his wife or daughter to witness !_Oh, we are a ra- 
tional people,—we, the finest people in the world !’” 

We had marked down many more passages 
for quotation, as containing reflections, either 
striking, new, or newly put, and of substantive 
interest; but the extreme length to which our 
observations have extended compels us to stop 
here, and we reluctantly omit them. 








The Life and Adventures of Jonathan Jefferson 
Whitlaw : or Scenes on the Mississippi. By 
Frances Trollope; with fifteen engravings. 
3 vols. Bentley. 

Tus is, to us, an unpleasant book, and rendered 

all the more repulsive by the power its authoress 


the present. If they were indignant when their | has displayed, in working out her scenes and 
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characters. To publish out of America, a novel 
wherein the interest hinges upon a question of 
American politics and morals—we mean the 
condition of the black and coloured races in the 
Southern states—strikes us as about as question- 
able in taste as Mr. Cooper's bringing out his 
somewhat incomprehensible satire, ‘ ‘The Moni- 
kins’ in England. 


written in earnest; and our own views upon | 


the right and wrong of the question cannot for 
an instant be doubted; but we do doubt the ex- 
pediency of making the abominations of slavery, 
and their consequences, the theme of a novel. 
If we are to read of cruel overseers, and licen- 


‘The book, it is obvious, is | 


tious clerks, and a brutalized race of human crea- | 


tures degraded into property, let it be in the grave 


and calm pages of the advocate or the histo- | 


rian; but do not let them disfigure the fairyland 
of fiction, already too much narrowed and de- 
secrated by the resolute determination of the 
age to teach, not by the indirect and humanizing 
influences of beautiful thoughts and graceful 
images, but by straight-forward didactic exhor- 
tation. 
Trollope’s will readily be guessed from the fore- 
going protest: its hero, Jonathan Jefferson 
Whitlaw, is one of the most thorough-going 
scoundrels ever conceived by female imagination, 
(it is amazing, by the way, to see what desperate 
specimens of out-and-out villainy are to be found 
in the works of some of our lady-novelists). 
The character is wrought out with vigour: the 
wretch thrives in whatever he attempts, save in 
honourable love-making. On one sweet Ger- 
man girl, who rejects his advances, he revenges 
himself by administering a dose of Lynch Law 
upon her father’s estate ; in another case, having 
by accident found out the faintest possible tinge 
of Creole blood lurking in the veins of the 
scornful lady, he insults her with such gross- 
ness, that she—very quietly poisons herself :— 
rather oo strong a measure, we opine! A mis- 
sionary, who crosses his path, is brutally mur- 
dered at his instigation; and the reader rejoices 
when justice and vengeance at last overtake 
him, though in the hackneyed form of an old 
Obi woman, who works the machinery of the 
book; but how would novels get on without 
dwarfs, or outlaws, or fortune-tellers to turn the 
wheels? On the whole, the consistent hard- 
heartedness and vice of the hero produce a pain- 
ful and wearying effect. The scenes in the story 
we like best, are those in which we get a peep of 
his busy unselfish aunt Clio, a creature so 
thoroughly good and natural, in spite of all her 
deficiencies, as to stand in our affections above 
either of the heroines of the book, Lotte Stein- 
mark, or Lucy Bligh. The first scenes of settle- 
ment upon the Mississippi, too, are graphically 
struck off. 





Essays towards a History of Painting. By Mrs. 
Callcott. Moxon. 

History of Painting. Davis & Porter. 

Or the ‘Essays’ before us we have to speak 
with much praise. ‘The writer of these, although 
a woman, is not, therefore, superficial in know- 
ledge, and frivolous in character, a ready under- 
taker, and a rash performer. Mrs. Callcott (hi- 
therto, we believe, best known under the name 
of Maria Graham, authoress of ‘ Letters from 
the Highlands,’ and from Brazil), has evinced 
herself fully equal to at least a sound elementary 
treatment of her subject. As but one volume is 
yet published of her work, we cannot be much 
more explicit. Therein are laid down, with 
discrimination and perspicuity, the principles, as 
far as known, of ancient art, together with those 
peculiar to different schools and professors, A 
chapter follows on ‘ Classification of Pictures’— 
no less discriminative and perspicuous, but we 
doubt whether as useful. To what end all these 


The nature of this last tale of Mrs. | 


| stead of the Purely Didactic? 


divisions and subdivisions, except that of giving 
fine names to confound the unlearned with, and 
enable coxcombs to be more ostentatious? His- 
tory painting, for example, Mrs, Callcott would 
break into four classes, Ethic or Didactic, Epic, 
Historical, and Dramatic; and each of these 
again into other classes, such as the Ethic into 
Purely Didactic, Emblematic, and Satire or High 
Caricature, &c. Now, we can understand how a 
minute classification like this should be service- 
able in botany, mineralogy, and such inventories | 
of natural things, because it facilitates recollec- 

tion and reference, which else would be impos- 

sible among “numbers without number,” and, | 
moreover, because it is founded on visible dis- | 
tinctions, presented by the objects themselves, | 
not vaguely imagined, between them. But what | 
great need to catalogue a few celebrated paint- | 
ings (for these alone are all we care about) under | 
genera and species, or to know, that when others 

are put forth they belong v.g. to the Epic, in- | 
What need, we 


| 
| 
| 


| ask, even if it could be done ? for our authoress | 





herself acknowledges “ the difficulty of making 
such a catalogue would be very great, because 
the subjects often force the painter into a greater 
degree of relation with neighbouring classes than 
can be reconciled with anything like a strict 
classification.” Surely, then, it would be enough | 
for writers on the subject of art to discuss these | 
varieties as they occur, without compelling every | 
dillettante to furnish his brain with a list of scho- 
lastic words, that would only fill our Exhibition 
Rooms and Reviews with tenfold as much cant of 
criticism as makes them nauscous already. Our 
authoress must see the little utility of her distine- 
tive names, even in their original and proper ap- 
plication, to the departments of literature, where 
they have a meaning far more strict than their 
metaphorical, analogical sense in the Arts. By 
virtue of “ classification,” critics are able to 
raise doubts whether ‘ Lear’ be a genuine tra- 
gedy, and ‘ Paradise Lost’ an epic poem! But, 
a fortiori, this system of false distinctions would | 
cause more perplexity and mystification in the 
Fine Arts, and be of still less use, as encum- 
bering them with an apparatus quite out of pro- | 
portion to their wants. We repeat, there is no 
harm in classification as a mere discussion, but | 
as an element of artistic instruction. 
A chapter, on the ‘ Materials used by Paint- | 
ters,’ well concludes this series of ‘ Essays,’ | 
which form, we hope, but the foundation of those 
more numerous to be built up into a Tempio 
dell’ Arte. Students of painting, whether pro- 
fessional or not, require such a chapter, which 
they yet never find in a popular treatise, for 
even the mere amateur will imperfectly appre- 
ciate the spiritual merits of a work, without some 
knowledge of the practical details. We submit 
this little-understood truth to Mrs. Callcott’s 
more particular attention, in order that she may 
develope the mechanism of painting to as full an 
extent as is compatible with her other objects— 
perhaps to a fuller than she at first contemplated. 
It is here we feel the necessity of a historian of 
Art being somewhat of an artist. Our authoress 
we hold quite justified in laughing at the truly 
German hypothesis, that ‘a practical artist is 
of all men the least fit to judge of art,” and 
that connoisseurs, totally ignorant of hand, “ are 
the best judges and instructors” concerning its 
productions—though we might not go altogether 
so far as she does in the opposite extreme. We 
are fully of Swift’s mind, that a person will write 
all the better for having some knowledge of his 
subject ; but, as to the Fine Arts at least, our 
feeling is not over-favourable to professional 
criticism. Artists almost universally contract 
bigoted prejudices, and run into narrow sys- 
tems. They are so apt to take a one-sided view 





of Art, that seldom an individual among them 


is found who does not ridiculously over-rate his 
| own réle. We have ourselves heard a painter 
| pronounce Titian superior to Raffael, and Paul 
| Veronese a better modeller than Leonardo: 
| Why? because our friend is a colourist! We 
| have heard another gravely question if Michael 
| Angelo were a painter at all: why? because our 
| friend thought painting consisted in the skill to 
hit off patches of effect, and dabble gracefully 
upon canvas with all the varieties of nice-colour- 
ed dirt. Your draughtsman scarce tolerates a 
Venetian, so incorrect in the “naked”; your 
chiaroscurist cannot away with those early Flo- 
rentines, such court-card painters, with all their 
expression! This artist is for the “ great style,” 
and detests Dutch pictures; this prefers ‘‘ na- 
ture”—nature!—to everything, so exalts a 
‘Beer party’ of Teniers above the cupola of 
Parma, and a ‘Cattle piece,’ by Paul Potter, 
above the Prophets and Sibyls. Few artist-au- 
thors are able to emancipate themselves from 
these selfish prejudices, like a Reynolds, and 
with his magnanimity, his large-mindedness, to 
condemn, as inferior, if it be so, the very line 
of art in which they excel. But even let us 
suppose them not devoured by this vanity, their 
judgments are still prone to pre-occupation with 
some pet system or professor: Vasari does Raf- 
fael scant justice, because a little less than su- 
preme in “design;” while Mengs, taken with 
Correggio, becomes as absurd as Chesterfield 
about his booby son, crying up incessantly, “les 
graces! les grdces!”’ All men are given to 
such prepossessions, and artists in particular. We 
should say, therefore, as we have said elsewhere, 
give us a writer on the arts who is artistic, but 
not an artist; let him have manipulative experi- 
ence, but not too much of it, lest we lose in com- 
prehensive survey more than we gain in technic 
detail. It is from nothing that we have seen as 
yet about Mrs. Calleott’s little work that we are 
tempted to make these observations, for, al- 
though the wife of an artist, and no doubt influ- 
enced, as is natural, by his opinions, she appears 
given to none exclusively ; but we have ventured 
our humble precautions, forasmuch as we know 
that the seed of all evil, in treatises upon art, is 
narrow-minded system, and that in an elemen- 
tary work, such as the present, its effects would 
be most mischievous, if not irremediable. 

With regard to the ‘ History of Painting’ we 
have nought to say, unless that it will give a 
genteel notion of the art and artists to those 
dillettantes who would be overburthened by 
more. 








The Birth-day; a Poem, in three parts: to 
which are added, Occasional Verses. By 
Caroline Bowles. Edinburgh, Blackwood. 

Tuovaeu occasionally called upon to speak of the 
fugitive pieces which Miss Bowles contributes 
to the periodicals, it is long since we have had 
to notice a substantive work from her pen; and 
we therefore welcome ‘ The Birth-day’ the more 
heartily. In speaking of it, however, the sincerity 
of our praise must be tested by the qualifications 
with which it is accompanied. 

From the truth, freshness, and feeling of her 
poems, it is evident that Miss Bowles has never 
undergone that Macadamizing process, whereby 
the art of tricking out pretty thoughts in pretty 
rhymes may be at last attained by the dull and 
patient; training, however, is imperatively ne- 
cessary, even to the gifted; and a want of it is 
here discoverable in flaws of structure and faults 
of taste; in verses recklessly pushed to the limit 
where rhyme totters into doggrel ; in simplicity 
toying and trifling with images and recollec- 
tions, till it has passed the barrier where inno- 
cence and childhood are one. Having thus briefly 
indicated the defects of the work, we shall pro- 
ceed to prove its merits. 
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The subjects embraced by the principal poem 
may be guessed from its title—it consists of a 
series of recollections of those pleasant and pro- 
tected days of youth, when the thoughts of death 
or change (save a change of happiness) trouble 
not the heart. Few have so felicitously recalled 
these as Cowper; and there are parts of the 
poem before us which, in their suppressed humour 
—their plain and unadorned eloquence, when 
grave and momentous themes are touched upon 
—and their gentle distaste to our young world, its 
breathless hurrying life, and its grand, but hasty 
improvements—remind us of the author of the 
‘ Sofa,’ and the inimitable Lines to his Mother's 
Picture. As an instance, we would refer to the 
passage wherein Miss Bowles speaks of having 
read ‘Thomson's Seasons in childhood :— 


—— Happy choice, 
Howe’er directed, happy chuice for me ; 
For as I read, new thoughts, new images 
Thrill’d through my heart, with undefined delight, 
Awakening so th’ incipient elements 
Of tastes and sympathies, that with my life 
ave grown and strengthened ; often on its course, 
Yea-—on its darkest moments, shedding soft 
That rich warm glow they only can impart ; 
A sensibility to Nature’s charms 
That seems its living spirit to infuse 
(A breathing soul) in things inanimate ; 
To held communion with the stirring air, 
The breath of flowers, the ever shifting clouds, 
The rustling leaves, the music of the stream ; 
To people Solitude with airy shapes, 
And the dark hour, when Night and Silence reigns, 
With immaterial forms of other worlds: 
But best and noblest privilege! to feel 
Pervading Nature's all-harmonious whole, 
The Great Creator's presence, in his works. 


A page or two further, we have four lines, 
concluding a happy distinction between the love 
which daughters and sons bear their parents :-— 

It is not love that steals the heart from love ; 
’Tis the hard world, and its perplexing cares; 
Its petrifying selfishness, its pride, 

Its low ambition, and its paltry aims. 


And here is a delightful outbreak of fanciful 
poetry—flowing from early recollection,—the 
early days of sewing, and the gift of the first 
thimble :— 


Dear aunt! you should have sought in wizard lore 
The name of some artificer, empowered 

By royal patent of the Elfin Court 

To make Mab’s thimble—if the sprightly Queen 
Ever indeed vouchsafes in regal sport, 

With needle, from the eyelash of a fly, 

Plucked sharp and shining, and fine cobweb-thread, 
T’ embroider her light scarf of gossamer. 

Not oft I doubt ; she better loves to rove 

Where trembling harebells on the green hill side 
Wave in their azure beauty ; or to slide 

On a slant sunbeam down the fragrant tube 

Of honeysuckle or sweet columbine, 

And sip luxurious the ambrosial feast 

Stored there for nature’s alchymist, the bee, 
Then satiate, and at rest, tc sleep secure, 

Ev’n in that perfumed chamber, till the sun 

Has ploughed with flaming wheels the Atlantic wave, 
And the dark beetle, her mailed sentinel, 

Winds his shrill signal to invite her forth, 

Not on her waking hour such pomp attends, 

As when on Ohio’s banks magnolias tall 

Embalm the dews of night, and living sparks 
Glance through the leaves, and star the deep serene. 
But even here, in our romantic isle, 

The pearl of ocean, girdled with its foam ! 

Land of the rainbow! even here she loves 

The dewy freshness of the silent hour, 

Whose gentle waftings have their incense too, 

To scatter in her paths; the faint perfume 

Of dog-rose pale, or aromatic breath 

Of purple wild thyme, clouding the green sward; 
And though in air no sparkling myriads dart 
Their glancing fires to light the Fairy Queen, 
Earth hath ber stars, a living emerald each ! 

But we must have done with ‘The Birth-day,’ 
though it be rich in such passages as those we 
have quoted. The occasional pieces have all 
been printed before; but some of them are far 
less known than they deserve to be; and we 
must extract one or two. The following, though 
mournful, is full of beauty :— 

Once upon a Time. 
Sunny locks of brightest hue 
Once around my temples crew. 
Laugh not, Lady! for ’tis true ; 
Laugh not, lady! for with thee 
Time may deal despitefully ; 


Time, if long he lead thee here, 
May subdue that mirthful cheer ; 





Round those laughing lips and eyes 
Time may write sad histories ; 
Deep indent that even brow, 
Change those locks, so sunny now, 
To as dark and dull a shade, 

As on mine his touch hath laid. 
Lady! yes, these locks of mine 
Cluster’d once with golden shine, 
Temples, neck, and shoulders round, 
Richly gushing if unbound, 

If from band and bodkin free, 
Wellnigh downward to the knee. 
Some there were took fond delight, 
Sporting with those tresses bright, 
To enring with living gold 

Fingers, now beneath the mould 
(Wo is me!) grown icy cold. 


One dear hand hath smooth’d them too 
Since they lost the sunny hue, 
Since tbeir bright abundance fell 
Under the destroying spell— 

Ove dear hand! the tenderest 
Ever nurse-child rock’d to rest, 
Ever wiped away its tears— 

Even those of later years 

From a cheek untimely hollow, 
Bitter drops that still may follow, 
Where's the hand will wipe away? 
Hers I kiss’d—(Ahb! dismal day) 
Pale as on the shroud it lay. 

Then, methought, youth’s latest gleam 
Depurted from me like a dream— 
Srill, though lost their sunny tone, 
Glossy brown those tresses shone, 
Here and there, in wave and ring, 
Golden threads still glittering ; 
And (from band and bodkin free) 
Still they flow’d luxuriantly. 


Careful days, and wakeful nights, 
Early trench’d on young delights. 
Then of ills an endless train, 
Wasting languor, wearying pain, 
Fev’rish thought that racks the brain, 
Crowding all on summer’s prime, 
Made me old before my time. 

So a dull, unlovely hue 

O’er the sunny tresses grew, 
Thinn'd their rich abundance too, 
Not a thread of golden light 

In the sunshine glancing bright. 
Now again a shining streak 

*Gins the dusky cloud to break ;— 
Here and there a glittering thread 
Lights the ringlets, dark and dead,— 
Glittering light !—but pale and cold,— 
Glittering thread !—but not of gold. 
Silent warning! silvery streak ! 

Not unheeded dost thou speak. 

Not with feelings light and vain, 
Not with fond regretful pain, 

Look J on the token sent 

Yo declare the day far spent ;— 
Dark and troubled hath it been— 
Sore misused ! and yet between 
Gracious gleams of peace and grace 
Shining from a better place. 
Brighten—brighten, blessed light ! 
Fast approach the shades of night,— 
When they quite enclose me round, 
May my lamp be burning fcwid! 


Here is acommon scene of every-day life and 
suffering most impressively treated :— 
The Pauper’s Death-bed. 
Tread softly—bow the head— 
In reverent silence bow— 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 
Stranger! however great, 
With lowly reverence bow ; 
There’s one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry bed, 
Greater than thou. 


Beneath that Beggar’s roof, 

Lo! Death dota keep his state : 
Fnter—no crowds attend— 
Enter—no guards defend 

This palace gate. 
That pavement damp and cold 

No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands 
Lifting with meagre hands 

A dying head. 


No mingling voices sound— 
An infant wail alone ; 
A sob suppress’d—again 
That short deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 


Oh! change—Ob ! wond’rous change— 
Burst are the prison bars— 
This moment there, so low, 
So agonized, and now 
Beyond the stars! 


Oh! change—stupendous change ! 
There lies the soulless clod : 
The Sun eternal breaks— 
The new Immortal wakes— 
Wakes with his God. 





And here a common and almost hackneyed 
thought, very touchingly and freshly brought 
before us :— 


River! River! little River! 

Bright you sparkle on your way, 
O'er the yellow pebbles dancing, 
Through the flowers and foliage glancing, 

Like a child at play. 
River! River! swelling River! 

On you rush or rough and smooth— 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping, 

Like impetuous youth. 
River! River! brimming River! 

Broad and deep and s¢iddas Time, 
Seeming stid/—yet still in motion, 
Tending onward to the ocean, 

Just like mortal prime. 
River! River! rapid River! 

Swifter now you slip away; 
Swift and silent as an arrow, 
Through a channel dark and narrow, 

Like life’s closing day. 
River! River! headlong River! 

Down you dash into the sea! 
Sea, that line hath never sounded, 
Sea, that voyage bath never rounded, 

Like eternity. 

But we cannot part from a book we esteem so 
highly, in a gloomy mood, salutary though it be. 
We will take our leave, therefore, of Miss 
Bowles, by drawing upon her treasury for a 
lyric in a more cheerful strain :— 

To my little Cousin with her First Bonnet. 

Fairies! guard the baby’s bonnet— 

Set a special watch upon it: 

Elfin people! to your care 

I commit it, fresh and fair ; 

eat as neatness, white as snow— 

See ye make it over so. 

Watch and ward set all about, 

Some within and some without; 

Over it, with dainty hand, 

One her kirtle green expand ; 

One take post at every ring : 

One at each unwrinkled string ; 

Two or three about the bow 

Vigilant concern bestow ; 

A score, at least, on either side, 

*Gainst evil accident provide 

(Jolt, or jar, or overlay) ; 

And so the precious charge convey 

Through all the dangers of the way. 

But when those are battled through, 

Fairies ! more remains to do, 

Ye must gift, before ve go, 

The bonnet and the Babe also— 

Gift it to protect her well, 

Fays! from all malignant spell, 

Charms and seasons to defy, 

Blighting winds and evil eye. 

And the bonny Babe! on her 

All your choicest gifts confer ; 

Just as much of wit and sense 

As may be hers without pretence— 

Just as much of grace and beauty, 

As shall not interfere with duty— 

Just as much of sprightliness, 

As may companion gentl 3 

Just as much of firmness, too, 

As with self-will hath nought to do— 

Just as much light-hearted cheer, 

As may be melted to a tear— 

By a word—a tone—a look— 

Pity’s touch, or Love’s rebuke— 

As much of frankness, sweetly free, 

As may consort with modesty — 

As much of feeling, as will bear 

Of after life the wear and tear— 

As much of life — But, Fairies! there 

Ye vanish into thinnest air! : 

And with ye parts the playful vein 

That loved a light and trivial strain, 

Befits me better, Babe! for thee 

T’ invoke Almighty agency— 

Almighty love—Almighty power 

To nurture up the human flower ; 

To cherish it with heavenly dew, 

Sustain with earthly blessings too ; 

And when the ripe full time shall be, 

Engraft it on Eternity. 











Travels in Norway and Sweden.—[Voyage en 
Norwege, §c.] By Henry Twining. — Paris, 
Delauney; London, Dulau. 

Tuts Henry Twining, like the author of ‘A 

Summer in Spain,’+ is one of your genuine 

tourists,—that is, he gallops as fast as post-horses 

can carry him over the region he undertakes to 
describe. For such excursions, no preparation 

of any kind is demanded. You want only a 

good constitution, good eyesight, and just as 





+ See Atheneum, No. 449. 
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much knowledge of writing as may be picked up 
at a national school, and you are ready for a 
tour. With the language, or literature, the laws, 
or history of the country, you have nothing 
whatever to do. Your business is solely to de- 
scribe such impressions as a transient glance at 
objects may produce; you must not look a 
second time at any one of them, for if you do, 
and if nature has been more favourable to you 
than education, possibly a train of reflection 
may arise sufficient to perplex you, and render 
you too profound for the readers of this age. In 
our current literature—and, to a considerable 
extent, in that of our neighbours—the evident 
object of writers is to avoid reflection, when they 
are capable of it; and to take especial care that 
they excite none in the reader. Reading is now 
a relaxation; people betake themselves to it as 
they would to a succession of objects in a pano- 
rama,—for mere pastime ; and as they approach 
the amusement without any thoughts of their 
own, they are particularly anxious that everything 
like thought should be banished from the book 
they honour with a glance. In this respect, no- 
body need complain of Herr Twining ; during his 
three months’ tour, commencing at Hamburgh, 
and proceeding by way of Copenhagen through 
Southern Sweden to Christiania, from Christi- 
ania to Bergen, from Bergen across the Dofre- 
feld, through Dalecarlia, to Upsal and Stock- 
holm, not one grave reflection troubled his 
mental serenity, and not one, we are sure, will 
his relation call forth in the reader. Yet, as 
there is no work, however barren, and no writer, 
however stupid, from whom it is not possible to 
extract either instruction or entertainment, we 
shall devote a few paragraphs to the work and 
writer before us. 


Our traveller is sadly disappointed, as indeed 
he may well be, with the general barrenness of 
Sweden. Mossy hills, stagnant pools, bleak 


plains, appear on every side. He is surprised to | 


find all the churches built in high situations :— 

Few, and far between, are the little wooden 
churches, most of them painted red, and all situated 
on the summits of the hills, fur from the hamlets to 
which they belong. Their steeple is merely a ricketty 
tower of planks, separate from the building, and 
rising, sometimes by its side, sometimes at a distance 
from it. Throughout Sweden this custom of isolating 
the church from the village exists in a greater or 
less degree, and in the eastern provinces, where there 
is a fertile district around, it has an agreeable effect ; 
but, in the solitudes of Wester-Gothland this isola- 
tion produces very different impressions, and we are 
tempted to believe that the chapels built for a tem- 
porary purpose, have been abandoned by a no- 
madic people. The cause of a custom, which at first 
sight appears strange, is, probably, the want of vil- 
lages sufficiently large to constitute a parish, and the 
scattered positions of the habitations, which renders 
a central, visible site absolutely necessary,—a site 
visible to all, though frequently distant from each 
habitation. Seldom are three or four huts found 
together, 

Had our traveller been sufficiently versed in 
the antiquities of the country, he would have 
found some juster, though perhaps less plausible, 
reason for the elevation of such sites. The cus- 
tom is a genuine remnant of the Pagan times. 
The temples of Odin were invariably built on 
hills; and Odin himself derived it from those 
regions of the world where, in the language 
of Scripture, ‘‘ many were wont to sacrifice 
in high places.” In such places the bodies 
of chiefs were buried; and if any fell in the 
plain, remote from mountains, art endeavoured 
to supply the want by erecting a lofty mound 
fur the slumbering heroes. High places were 
nearest to heaven; they were often struck by the 
lightning,—an unerring mark of divine grace ; 
and, as remvte from human habitations, they 
were regarded with the greater sanctity. ‘This 


example (one among a thousand) may serve to 
illustrate the ignorance of our tourist of things 
which he ought to have understood. 

The huts of the peasantry—or, in other words, 
of the farmers, for in Sweden there is land 
for everybody—are miserable enough :— 

I entered one of them after I had passed the 
Gotha-Elf, and it exhibited a sad appearance. The 
family which inhabited it were crammed into a 
woeful small space ; and the chief article of furni- 
ture was a bed so little that it resembled a cradle, 


sleepers. 
its mother, added to the eftliction of the scene. The 
Consul’s daughter,* who was present, was much 
affected by it; and, in requesting a little milk from 
these poor people, she found the means of relieving 
their distress without displaying her motive. As for 
me, I knew not which most to admire,—-the eager 
hospitality of the poor woman, who filled the cup 


young English lady, who spared indigence the blush 
of receiving alms, 

Yet the Swedes appeared contented with their 
condition—doubtless, however, through ignorance 
of the comfort enjoyed by other people. The Nor- 
wegians are more to our mind: they have sub- 
tantial fare, however unpalatable it might be to 
a delicate stomach, and they are proud of their 
independence. ‘They illustrate a well-known 
fact,—that where the spirit of independence 
exists, the forms are of little moment. The 
Norwegian Parliament, or Storthing. meets only 
once in three years, and then only for three 
months: the chief reason, probably, is the ex- 
peuse and trouble of the journey from distant 


alone would not suffice did not the people feel 
unshaken confidence in the character alike of 
their political constitution and of themselves. 
The king has little to do with legislation ; his 
ordinances are but provincial, and may be can- 
celled by the Storthing ; the revenues voted by the 
deputies never leave the country, but are, with 
some slight exceptions, expended in its domestic 
administration; and the only advantage which 
Sweden derives from the connexion is during 
war, when a contingent of 30,000 land, and of 
14,000 maritime forces, marches to the help of 
the sister kingdom. Under the Danish sway, 
Norway was not so fortunate; and since the 
union with Sweden she has acquired another 
advantage, the establishment of a National Uni- 
versity.+ Yet, if the domination of the Danes 
was more absolute, it was paternal; and our tra- 
veller met with many who regretted the disso- 
| lution of a connexion that had subsisted above 
three centuries. 

In the sea-ports of Norway there is much com- 
mercial activity, more than at any preceding 
period; and this intercourse with foreigners will, 





virtues of the people. Strangersto military ambi- 
tion, and, from their isolated situation, indifferent 
to the passing events of the Continent,—indiffer- 
ent even to constitutional forms of government, 
from a conviction that where the independence of 
a nation has not been fostered by habit, the 
spirit of liberty must be absent, they asked no 
questions about the famous three days of July; 
yet, as members of the great human family, they 
showed great sympathy for the places ravaged 
by the cholera. ‘This proof of good sense was 
not wholly lost even on our galloper; but he 
could not enter fully into its spirit. Nor does 
he seem exactly to comprehend why it is that 
the Norwegians are so attached to their country. 
He might, however, have perceived, that where 
personal liberty is unbounded, where provisions 
are cheap, where labour is always to be found, 





1 He was travelling for a few stages with the English Con- 
sul of Elsinore, and the Consul’s daughter, 

+ Formerly the liberal branches vt education were to be 
learned only at Copenhagen. 





though it was the only place for the repose of several | 
A young pretty child, ill in the arms of | 


with promptitude, or the delicate charity of the | 


parts of the kingdom to Christiania; but this . 


in the end, be prejudicial to the unsophisticated | 





| and the remuneration good, men have a right to 
| be satisfied. 

The following scene admits us into the heart 
and home of one of the higher classes, into whose 
garden (situated on a hill overlooking Drontheim) 
our traveller intruded, to take a sketch of the ex- 
tensive prospect. 

Hoping that I should have time to employ my 
colours before the sky was overeast, I entered the 
garden of a country-house situated near the road, 
without seeing any individual whose permission I 
ought to ask: Twas persuaded that the quality of 
stranger would excuse my boldness. Nor was this 
confidence ill-founded ; for shortly after I had taken 
my position, | received a most polite visit from the 
owner. Not only was he pleased with that confidence, 
| but he invited me to enter his house; the apart- 

ments were remarkable for cleanliness; and he 
| caused to be placed on a finely polished table bis- 


cuit, ham, smoked fish, quite transparent, and a 
cone of fresh butter, cut in a peculiar manner. 
| Having returned to the garden, he took great 
| pleasure in explaining each object of the vast pro- 
spect before us; and he used the German language 
| when he perceived how little T was acquainted with 
the Norwegian. My occupation seemed to convince 
him that I was struck with the city ; and he was 
} Hattered by the circumstance, as well as by my praise 
| ot the locality. To hear him extol the advantages 
of a residence there, one would have thought that 
his sole design was to prevail on me to remain 
among them. The rigour of the winter was by no 
means insupportable: and sledge parties, fireside 
conversations, and other modes of diversion, were 
quite sufficient te banish all uncomfortableness. The 
cheapness of land enabled any one who could pur- 
chase a little property to live in ease; and he doubt- 
ed not that my journey alone must cost me as much 
| as would purchase a respectable country residence. 
But it appears that the money, for such an object, 
would be superfluous to a portrait painter; for if we 
may credit him, his fellow citizens are so destitute 
of the means by which they would be glad to per- 
petuate their features, that one of our able artists 
could not do better than hasten to the place. 

This hint, if sincerely offered, and derived 
from good information, is worth the notice of 
one at least among our half-oceupied and half- 
remunerated painters; and our traveller—an 
| artist himself—expresses his opinion that there 
; are in Norway other places where the same 
talent would be sure to have its reward. 

English is much spoken in the Norwegian 
towns :— 
| At Drontheim I had need of scarcely any other 
| language for the purpose of conversing with most 
| persons I saw. Mrs. Kolenburg, who kept the 
boarding-house where I abode, spoke it like a native; 
and the individuals who daily met at her table— 
all Norwegians—expressed themselves in it with 
great facility. 

The French may call theirs the universal 
| language ; but, in reality, ours is spoken by at 
least double the number of persons: and, in- 
deed, Englishmen are to be found everywhere. 
Our traveller met them (Mr. Barrow among 
the rest) in the most solitary parts of the king- 
| dom,—three or four having leit their homes for 
| apparently no other purpose than that of fishing 
| in the numerous lakes of this mountainous 

region. ‘I'wo he found near Christiania, plying 
| their vocation; one in the church-yard of Dron- 
| theim, making a sketch; anda fourth in a seques- 
| tered situation at some distance from Dron- 
theim :— 
Reaching a solitary house in a sequestered valley, 
| I was much surprised to learn from the people that 
an Englishman lodged in the house, and that he was 
| then fishing in the Gunlelf. He was immediately 
acquainted with my arrival ; and while I was regaling 
myself with milk, oat-cake, and potatoes, he sud- 
denly entered, having hastily left his tackle to see 
|me. He told me that the abundance of fish in the 
| river had made him resolve to remain the whole 
summer in that place: he had arrived with a com- 
panion, who, a few days preceding, had left him for 
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Island. He seemed to be no way affected by the 
solitude in which he lived; and having brought from 
England whatever could tend to the success of an 
employment, for which he showed as much zeal as 
a philosopher in the solution of some interesting 
problem, he was apparently as much disposed to 
sustain for months, the most solitary of localities. 
This was not his first residence in the country, 
with the language of which he was _tolerably 
well acquainted. He had even visited the North 
Cape during winter, on Lapland sledges, drawn by 
rein-deer, sustaining with his nomadic suite all 
the privations and fatigue inseparable from so whim- 
sical an excursion. 

Many of these districts seem to be rather in- 
differently supplied with the services of religion. 


We doubt, indeed, if half of the inhabitants can | 
have access to any church. Often the minister | 
has to serve many churches, which are so distant | 


from each other that if they can obtain service 


once a month they may think themselves fortu- | 


nate. One of these ministers our tourist visits. 
He had been vainly expected to preach at a 
rural edifice near the Lake Idris; and, from the 
description of him, we may doubt whether the 
disappointment had been occasioned by excess 
of duty in other quarters :— 

About two o’clock I discovered with pleasure the 
village of Sarna, the church and cabins of which 
were scattered on a verdant declivity. Leaving the 

t, we went to the parsonage, a house of good 
appearance, situated at a short distance from the 
church. The pastor was absent, and a young girl, 
neatly clad, but without ornament, was alone in the 
house. My intention was to proceed on my journey 
that very afternoon; but the arrival of the clergy- 
man, and his manner, at once free and prepossessing, 
made me change my purpose. He was tall and 
stout, and apparently no more than thirty years of 
age. He returned, I believe, from a fishing excur- 
sion on the lake; and, from several fowling-pieces 
attached to the wall of one apartment, one might 
infer that he sometimes enjoyed the chase. 

Bears and wolves abound in this confine of 
Norway and Sweden :— 

Notwithstanding the extreme severity of the win- 
ter, the hardy peasantry make long excursions on the 
snow, and pass the night in the forest, enveloped in 
the skins of wild animals. The bear-hunt affords 
them what they seem most to value, an opportunity 
of exhibiting their courage. But their chief atten- 
tion is demanded by the wolves, which commit sad 
havoc among the flocks, and often destroy the dogs 
sent to hunt them; last winter nearly all at Sarna 


were destroyed, yet not one of the wolves was slain ; | 


for these cunning animals come by night, and start- 
ing at the least alarm, they gain the forest before a 
musket shot can reach them. 

There is something picturesque in the descrip- 
tion of a repast in the forest. For a fire to cook 
your fish or your dried meat, you have nothing 
to do but to light the first tree that grows near 
you, and it burns down gloriously, like a can- 
dle, to the very level of the ground; and for a 
cup to hold water, you may cut a piece of bark 
in a conical shape from a twig or small branch 
ofatree. If you are sufficiently dexterous, you 
may even bake a moderately sized cake on one 


of the burning trunks. The usual way, however, | 
is to light a fire at the foot of a huge tree, and | 


you have not only the convenience of cooking, 
but the comfort of warmth during your noctur- 
nal sleep :— 


At midnight we halted, and a superb fire was | 


lighted as before ; its large bright flame threw over 
every surrounding object a ruddy tint, so much the 


more lively, as the clearness of the polar atmosphere | 


was on the wane, and so full as even to allow the moon 


to display her silver light. This time, oatmeal cakes | 
After supper, | 
The young Dalecarlian had | 
chosen, from the aged trunks around us, so enormous | 


and little fishes formed our repast. 
we thought of repose. 


a one for our camp fire, that we might calculate on 
a very long continuance of heat. Near this huge 
fire we lay down on the ground,—I the first, my 
guide at my feet, almost in the ashes. Several skins, 


which during the journey had corrected the hardness 
of our seats, now served as coverings, alike from the 
cold on one side, and the heat on the other. Fatigue, 
and the example of my guide, who slept witli perfect 
confidence in the recesses of a forest, of which the 
inhabitants have, however, not the best reputation, 
caused me to indulge soundly enough until six 
o'clock. 

Our traveller is so intent on reaching the ter- 
mination of his journey, that he cannot wait for 
information even where there is a manifest 
desire to give it him. The superintendent of 
the marble quarries and statuary works in Dale- 
carlia invited him to dinner, for no other pur- 
pose ; he praises the fare—the number and deli- 
cacy of the dishes,—but for everything else— 

I regret my inability to stay any longer at Elf 
dalen, to receive the full information which the 
superintendent was prepared to give me respecting 
{not only his establishment, but Dalecarlia in 
| general. 
| At Upsal, one of the professors, in the same 

hospitable spirit, offered to conduct him through 
the University, the Cathedral, the Library, the 
Museum; to show him everything worth seeing ; 
but no! he had no time: he was to proceed 
on his journey that very evening. Having 
glanced hastily at some half dozen objects, 
which he, took about as long a time to con- 
template as would be necessary to crack his 
whip the same number of times, away he posted 
| towards Stockholm. We have lost nothing, 
| however, by his gallop. One so ignorant as he 
| evidently is of the first principles of literature, 

who knows as much of Norwegian or Swedish 
| history, as he does of Peruvian or Japanese, 
| could not possibly have benefited by the expla- 
nations of the professor. Yet it is strange that 








seat of Odin’s superstition, and, subsequently, a 
renowned archbishopric, —a place connected 
with so many historical associations. Of all 


mentions ; but of men as great as the naturalist, 
he never heard the names, or suspected the ex- 
istence ; and the contents of the library—one 
hundred thousand volumes, many of great rarity 
and great value—he does not condescend to 





| the seat of Odin’s government, detains him a 
| couple of hours, but he has nothing to say about 
| it, except the common tradition relating to the 
Stone of Famine,—a tradition known to every 
child in Sweden. A little knowledge of the sub- 
ject—such as a schoolboy might acquire in a 
couple of days reading—might have enabled the 
tourist to be interesting, and, to ordinary readers, 
instructive; but he has evidently a profound 
contempt for books, and for all knowledge de- 
rivable from books. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


*A Letter to the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, containing a Plan for the Better Manage- 
ment of the British Museum, by John Millard.\—After 
minute inquiry only could we venture to offer an 
| opinion on many of the subjects here considered ; but 
we entirely concur with Mr. Millard, that no measure 
will be effective for the better management of the 
Museum, which does not effect a total change in the 
condition of the governing body. We have now 
thirty-three family and official Trustees, who elect 
fifteen others. We have declared our opinion, that 
| the majority of the official Trustees should be got 
rid of altogether, and the elective be chosen for their 
literary and scientific attainments ; and we concur 
with Mr, Millard, that the chiefs of departments 
might beneficially have a seat at the Board, though 
not be entitled to vote. The voice of a body so con- 
| stituted would have great weight and influence with 
| the country, and its recommendations would speak 
trumpet-tongued to the House of Commons. 





notice. Ligtuna, too, now asmall village, but once | ™ : ‘ “ 
IE schsisys Pe | lieved from the weight of state protection, and the 


even he should thus dismiss Upsal, one of the | 


most celebrated places in Europe, the venerable | ,,, . : 
most cele I ple pe; : | The account cannot fail to attract all good men, of 


these the worthy gentleman was ignorant: he | 
| had, to be sure, heard of Linnzeus, whom he | 





‘A Popular Manual of the Art of Preserving 
Health, &c., by Mr. J. B. Davis, Surgeon.-—The 
common fault of this class of books is, that, in the 
endeavour to avoid technicalities, the authors con- 
vert them into mere receipt books, collections of 
naked aphorisms, barren truisms, and empirical dicta. 
Not so Mr. Davis. He believes that his volume is 
distinguished from other English works on the same 
subjects, “in the circumstance of abandoning the an- 
tiquated method of compiling meagre precept upon 
precept, for that of imparting real and applicable in- 
formation, by displaying the laws which regulate the 
human economy, and the modifying influences to 
which they are subjected,” &c. &c. “In this par- 
ticular (usefulness), he flatters himself, he may 
aspire to be ranked amongst the successful.” Cer- 
tainly the present volume is, in many respects, an 
improvement upon its predecessors ; but it may still 
be questioned whether its utility will be as diffusive 
as Mr. Davis imagines. In popular writing on tech- 
nical subjects, addressed to the untechnical, those 
who write to the level of existing knowledge, tell the 
public nothing ; and those who go beyond it, run the 
greatest risk of not making themselves understood, 
or, what is still worse, of making themselves misun- 
derstood. Public education is so deficient on medical 
subjects, that there are few general readers who come 
properly prepared to receive the simplest statements 
in physiology and its dependent sciences. It is good, 
however, to make a beginning, and Mr. Davis's vo- 
lume will, probably, serve the purpose sufficiently 
well. It contains a good deal of curious and inter. 
esting matter for the great body of readers: and if 
all his opinions be not perfectly orthodox, he has still 
compiled with considerable dexterity. 

*A Lecture, introductory to the Study of Medical 
Science, delivered at the opening of the Medical Classes 
of the Andersonian University, Session 1835-6, by 
Robert Hunter, M.D., &c. With an Appendix, 
containing an outline of the Constitution of that 
University.—The portion of this pamphlet most 
interesting to the general reader is the appendix. 


an University which boasts that its constitution “ has 
been made the model after which all our more mo- 
dern scientific Institutions and Universities have 
been formed ;” and which, “ without the smallest 
pecuniary aid from government, without even the 


| cheering countenance of the great and influential of 


the land, with the support only of the public, has 
attained a greater degree of prosperity than its most 
sanguine friends could have anticipated.” ‘To such 
an institution we can only say, macle virtute, tor the 
sooner public instruction, in all its branches, is re- 


countenance of the great and influential, the sooner 
will it be likely to attain to its true ends. From the 
lecture itself we must extract a fact,not perhaps very 
widely known, or at least not sufficiently acknow- 
ledged, but of great import to social happiness. 

“ Since the peace of 1815, more has been achieved 
by scientific men than had been effected for centu- 
ries previously. The scientific world was, at that 
period, enlarged, and the free interchange of thought 
and friendly communication which has since existed 
among scientific men, have had the most stimulating 
effects on the human mind :—discovery has pressed 
hard upon discovery, and improvement upon im- 
provement. Men of different nations are now vying 
with each other, not in the murderous and unhal- 
lowed arts of war, not in fomenting the deadliest 
animosities, nor in fostering the lowest propensities 
of our nature, which wars are calculated to do, but 
they are now found striving with each other in pro- 
moting the useful arts, in disseminating knowledge, 
in extending the boundaries of science, and thus con- 
tributing to exalt the character of man, and add to 
the sum of human happiness. * * The co-operation 
of so many men of different parts of the Continent, 
and in this country, has given an amazing impulse to 
medical science. While many departments of the 
science have been nearly carried to perfection, others, 
which a few years ago were hardly known as dis- 
tinct branches of science, have been raised to thei? 
proper elevation, and their importance to mankind 
satisfactorily demonstrated.” 

*A Dictionary of Terms used in Medicine and the 
Collateral Sciences, by Richard D. Hoblyn..—The 
present advanced state of medical instruction tempts 
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us to a wonder for whom books like these are com- 
piled ;—apothecaries’ apprentices are no longer 
merely machines for working a pestle and mortar; 
and their masters are forced to procure knowledge 
in order to make head against the growing acquire- 
ments of their patients ;—that the works are com- 
posed and sold, is, however, proof that they are 
wanted. 


clined to think, that it has been put together with 
considerable industry, and is entitled to take rank 
with credit amongst its compeers. 


* Designs for Rural Churches, by George E. Hamil- 
ton, Architect. 16 plates, 4to.—In spite of the au- 
thor’s charitable endeavours to relieve country 
churchwardens from the dilemmas in which they 
are apt to place themselves, by following the advice 
of some would-be architect of the neighbourhood, or 
the immature productions of a distant architect, we 
fear that his book, if consulted, will only tend to 
create new architectural abortions, and require some 
superhuman agency to enable his congregation to 
enter into those pews, the doorways of which are ob- 
structed by the columns which support the galleries. 
As a matter of taste his designs are objectionable, 
and his plans offer practical difficulties unworthy a 
man who has any pretensions to the character of an 
experienced architect. We conceive that many of 
the circumstances, connected with the present sys- 
tem of control over our rural ecclesiastical edifices, 
very sensibly noticed by Mr. Hamilton, wil] never 
be efficiently corrected, until the churches of each 
diocese are placed under the care of a central Board, 


, longer than we choose here to acknowledge. 
We have looked, here and there, at a few | 
of the articles of the present volume, and we are in- ' 





and no alteration or addition whatever permitted, 
without the permission of such Board. How much 
local jobbing would be thus counteracted ! 

* The Doctrine of Proportion; or Geometrical Ad- 
measurement, by similar triangles, practically applied 
to Expauding or Diminishing Drawings.—Our au- 





thor imagines that he has discov ered a new principle, 
as applied to the art of drawing. But, if our memory 
deceives us not, the system of triangles for the re- 
duction or enlargement of plans, has been practised 
in the oftice of the architect and land-surveyor, ever 
since we knew anything of the subject, which is 
The 
application of the system to such mechanical pro- 
cesses as plan drawings cannot be doubted : its adop- 
tion for copying landscapes is unquestionably bad, 
as subjecting to the rule and compass, that which 
should be effected by a well-trained eye and free 
hand. As Fuseli used to say, “ the compass of the 
painter is in the eye.” 

* The Governess ; or, Politics in Private Life..—This 
novel is designed to show that governesses are not 
so well treated as they ought to be. Would that the 
cause of these worthy people were in better hands! 

* Fellowes’s Religion of the Universe.—The author 
proposes to substitute what he 
nature, for all the various systems which now exist ; 





few, perhaps, will be convinced by his arguments, | 


but all must acknowledge the manly sincerity of his 
tone, and the benevolence of his intentions. 

* Gilbert on the Christian Atonement..—The Com- 
mittee of the Congregational Library have badly 
chosen the subject of their Annual Lecture. No 
doctrine has been more fully discussed : and, though 
we must give Mr, Gilbert the praise of being a judi- 
cious compiler, yet he manifestly possesses powers 
for investigations of a higher order, which we regret 
to find misdirected. 

* Nuttall’s Juvenal.’-—Gifford’s poetic translation 
has been too long before the world to require from 


us a word of praise, and we think that it has been | 
judiciously added to this volume, as it will direct the | 


attention of students to the literary beauties of the 
author. Dr. Nuttall’s prose version is very faithful, 
and at the same time is not devoid of spirit. 


‘ Hodgkin's Excerpta,’—A clever explanation of 
the principal contractions used in ancient Greek 
manuscripts, contractions devised by the caligraphers 
of old, we incline to believe, for the express purpose 
of puzzling posterity. 

* Sir G. Haughtou'’s Exposition of the Vedanta Phi- 
losophy.’—A reprint from the Asiatic Journal of two 
articles, in which the most abstruse points of Indian 
Metaphysics are discussed with great learning and 
sagacity. 

* Dr. Bennett's Lectures on the Preaching of Christ.’ 
—This work is designed as a supplement to Dr. 
Bennett's Lectures on the History of Christ, which 
have been some time before the public. Though 
there are some phrases to which we feel strong ob- 
jections, yet we consider these Lectures, on the 
whole, as favourable specimens of pulpit eloquence, 
and will not weaken our recommendation of them by 
a word of censure. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 














ORIGINAL PAPERS 
THE SEASIDE WALK. 

We walked by the sea, 
After a day which perished silently 
Of its own glory—like the princess weird, 
Who, combating the Genius, scorched and seared, 
Uttered with burning breath, ** Ho, victory !” 
And sank adown, an heap of ashes pale. 

So runs the Arab tale. 


The sky above us showed 
An universal and unmoving cloud ; 
Athwart the which, von cliffs did let us see 
Only the outline of their majesty ; 
As master-minds, when gazed at by the crowd : 
And, shining with a gloominess, the water 
Swang as the moon had taught her. 


Nor moon, nor stars were out ; 
They did not dare to tread so soon about, 
Though trembling, in the footsteps of the sun. 
The light was neither night’s nor day’s, but one 
Which, life-like, had a beauty in its doubt ; 
And silence’s impassioned breathings round, 
Seemed wandering into sound. 


Oh solemn-beating heart 
Of Nature! I have knowledge that thou art, 
Bound unto man’s, by cords he cannot sever— 
And, what time they are slackened by him ever, 
So to attest his own supernal part, 
Still runneth thy vibration fast and strong, 

The slackened cord along. 


For though we never spoke 
Of water colourless and shaded rock, 
Dark wave and stone, unconsciously, were fused 
Into the plaintive speaking that we used, 
Of absent friends and memories unforsook ; 
Then, had we seen each other’s face, we had 


Seen, haply, each was sad. E.B.B. 





SCANDAL. 

Ir Sallust be right, and man is bound to prove his 
superiority to other animals by his actions, it is on 
the actions of his tongue that he must principally rely 
for success. In all other things, the brute beasts 
share his attributes in such equal degree, that com- 
petition is but so much lost labour. In the trade of 
war, for instance, upon which the historian would pro- 
bably found a claim of pre-eminence, your bull-dog is 
more than a match for the mdst ferocious human 
“glutton”: and, in the matter of the other two em- 
ployments, on which men are apt to plume them- 
selves, (eating and love,) blackey was perhaps right, 
when he declared, that * pig he only gentleman.” 
Nay, reader, if you happen to be a utilitarian, and 
hold a man to be worth exactly as much as he can 
produce, you will find, on comparison, that the 
arrantest biped spinning-Jenny in Manchester is in- 
ferior in diligence to a bee, or an ant—not to men- 
tion that bees and ants have no discounts to make 
for bankruptcies or commercial crises. Again, should 
a “human” be inclined to seek distinction through 
the various arts of appropriation, he is still en- 
countered by the rivalry of the so-called inferior 
animals. The magpie exhibits the thievish propen- 
sity in as complete developement as a Bill Soames 
or a Fauntleroy ; and a shark has ever been taken as 
a very pretty type of an honest attorney. The mon- 
keys, too, have been held up in the Westminster Re- 
view as perfect models of political jobbers and dab- 
blers in the public purse; and there is a certain 
species of eagle, which intercepts the other fish- 
eating birds on their return from the sea, and de- 
prives them of their prey after the most approved 
example of “ Diana’s foresters.” Something, per- 
haps, might be advanced in behalf of humanity on 
the score of gambling, as being peculiar to mankind; 
at least, I am not, at the moment, prepared to 
mention any other animal that exactly imitates the 
practitioners in St. James’s parish ; but, the brutes 
have so many more straightforward ways of coming 
at the same ends, that, if they do not shuffle the 
cards, or cog the dice, it is as likely to be from dis- 
dain as from inability. But, be that as it may, 
gambling being only a species of robbery, its pursuit 
cannot be made the basis of a generic distinction. All 
things considered, then, language alone can be as- 





sumed as an exclusive characteristic of man; and 
“lying, slandering, and evil-speaking,” are the vir- 
tues by which he is most likely to outshine the 
quadrupeds (ceteris animalibus prestare) with any 
eminence and éclat. 

Considering how prone the human animal is to 
turn all things to the account of vanity, we cannot 
but wonder that so much abuse should have been 
lavished on these little figures of speech, which 
are exclusively human. Thus, however, it is ; 
and all moralists have agreed to discredit these ac- 
complishments. The author of the Fable of the 
Bees is almost the only writer who has advanced 
a word in their favour. “ Where people,” he says, 
“call names” (and scurrility, be it observed, is a 
species of slander,) * without doing further injury, it 
is a sign not only that they have wholesome laws 
amongst them against open force and violence, but 
likewise that they obey and stand in awe of 
them ;:—and a man begins to be a tolerable sub- 
ject, and is nigh half-civilized, that in his passion 
will take up, and content himself with this paltry 
equivalent, which never was done without great 
self-denial at first.” From breaking of heads to 
calling names there is, it must be confessed, a mani- 
fest stretch of civilization; and it is a pity that so 
clever and original a thinker as Mandeville should 
have erred in one collateral particular of this piquant 
remark. It was a limited and narrow view of the 
subject, which led him to suppose scurrility a proof 
of self-denial, and a pis aller to prevent fighting ; 
for, not to go further, the heroes of Homer, who loved 
fighting almost as much as beef-steaks, were equally 
famous for calling names, Besides, had Mandeville 
lived in our days, he could not have fallen into the 
still grosser error of mistaking self-denial for a sign 
of civilization. The fashionable portion of the pre- 
sent high-bred generation have laid it down among 
the first elements of their philosophy, never to deny 
themselves anything. So far, however, from scur- 
rility being self-denial, one of its greatest merits is, 
that it is a sensible gratification and easement to the 
practitioner. Calling names is also a refinement in 
malice: for the hardest kick that ever was inflicted, 
however painful at the moment, may soon be for- 
gotten; but a nick-name, properly applied, sticks 
like pitch, and for ever. Twenty times a day the 
inventor has the gretification of hearing the sobri- 
quet ejaculated against his victim: all mankind are 
enlisted in the service of his malice, and neither Pope 
nor Potentate was ever better obeyed by their sol- 
diers, than he is by his volunteer recruits. A blow, 
moreover, only proves the intensity of anger; but a 
nick-name is evidence also of wit, and thus it kills 
two birds with one stone, insomuch that the perpe- 
trator of the jest is often disarmed by his triumph, 
and bursts into a laugh at his own sense of superio- 
rity. 

Scurrility, doubtless, vieldsa pleasure, which none 
but the scurrilous know. This is proved by the per- 
tinacity with which a wordy fight, once engaged in, 
is maintained, and the reluctance with which it is 
brought to a conclusion ; the worsted party returning 
again andagain to the charge after reiterated failures. 
And here, let me rectify the common error of those 
who think scurrility a low and vulgar practice, con- 
fined to the /adies of Billingsgate,and other goddesses 
of the lower house. I have heard many bitter scold- 
ing matches in all grades of life; but, for cool and un- 
sparing spite, commend me to the high-bred. When 


their weapons are polished, and their fence adroit, | 
the wounds they inflict are the deeper, and of the | 


more difficult surgery. Education, to say the truth, 
seems but to add copiousness and a rich racinessto the 
elocution. You will hearacommon vulgarcreature re- 
iterating the same epithet for a quarter of an hour, and 
almost choking from the sterility of her imagination, 
as her voice rises in intensity and acuteness, for want of 
a better vent for her rage. Butahigh-bred woman will 
so season her malice with a luxury of sarcasm and vitu- 
peration, that every word shall he a fresh injury, and 
she will have no need of raising her voice above the 
ordinary concert pitch of genteel conversation. After 
all, however, mere scurrility is much inferior to the 
other branches of the lingual art. The ordinary 
snarling and barking of two curs, when they dare 
not bite, comes so near to it, that an advocate for 
man’s superiority would take but little, by making 














you speak to a man’s face, but that you utter behind 
his back, which best proves the inherent difference 
from the dumb creation. 

Slanderisa gift exclusively human ; nootheranimal 
but man was ever known to give his neighbour a bad 
name ; for, though a parrot can mimic the mechani- 
cal part of the process, and, perhaps, takes a mis- 
chievous delight in the anger it provokes, yet it has 
neither the faculty of inventing new terms of abuse, 
nor does it understand or appreciate those which it 
has adopted at second-hand. So little of mere ani- 
mality is there in slander, that it is practised only in 
its fullest perfection amongst the most refined and 
civilized of the human species. A common-place 
person slanders only his enemies, and that,too, on the 
strong provocation of rivalry, or some other powerful 
and pressing interest: but to fashionable id/ers 
slander is daily bread; and there are never two or 
three of them gathered together but it is the staple of 
their ordinary discourse. If it were requisite to give 
an accurate definition of what constitutes polite con- 
versation, one might describe it as turning wholly on 
persons, and never venturing upon the discussion of 
things. Go into twenty fashionable drawing-rooms, 
or boudoirs, and in nineteen of them you will find the 
theme of discourse to be neither literature, politics, nor 
science, but the merits (that is to say, the demerits, 
for the absent are ever in the wrong,) of some person 
who has just left the room, or has otherwise incidentally 
been brought upon the tapis. It may appear odd, 
that they, who are no judges of the more simple 
phenomena of the external world, should imagine 
themselves adepts in the intricacies of the internal 
microcosm, but they are not altogether wrong. It 
is not necessary to be a philosopher, in order to pene- 
trate the no-characters of fashionable life, or to dis- 
cover moral defects, which the owners scarcely take 
any pains to conceal ; and, where it comes to the 
imputation of motives, or the suppliance of the de- 
fective links in the chain of personal characteristics, 
the simple consciousness of what is passing within 
himself, will afford the speaker abundant materials 
for turning his neighbour inside out, and for black- 
ening a saint, if need be. 

That a propensity, so general as that of slander, 
should have been instilled by nature in the human 
mind, without some special purpose, is not to be 
supposed. Providence has made nothing in vain, 
and a foul mouth has its uses: nor are these uses 
very difficult to detect. A nice observer of life will 
soon convince himself that slander is among the 
most efficient causes of virtue, both public and 
vate. How many are there, placed by circumstances 
above the responsibilities of the law.—* safe from 
the bar, the pulpit, and the throne,”“—who are 
maintained in a decent respect for moral obliga- 
tions by a wholesome regard to the whisper of the 
drawing-room or the club-house ?- Mrs. Grundy is a 
more efficient schoolmaster than the Lord Chancei- 
lor; and her voice falls on the ear harsher and 
shriller than the clicking of a feather-spring pistol. 

La scandale du monde est ce qui fait Voffense, 
Et ce n’est pas pecher, que pecher en silence. 
So says Moliére, and, whether he be right or wrong 
in this particular of his philosophy, he is anything 
but singular in the opinion. As the whole order, 
regularity, and security of the Scotch system of 
banking depends on the mutual inspection of jealous 
rivals, each into the dealings of all, so the decency and 
decorum of society (such as it is) would soon disap- 
pear, but for a prevailing consciousness that the eves 
of the public are fixed, with no friendly intention, 
on the actions of individuals. Public opinion, as 
every one knows, is the preventive check upon min- 
isterial delinquency ; and it is precisely in the same 
way, that the opinion of the circle, the tittle-tattle of 
private life, isan impediment to all those naughty 
deeds which it is impossible to hide, and inconve- 
nient to avow. It is not, then, without feelings of 
deep regret, that I observe a growing disposition, 
amongst our fashionables, towards a philosophical 
cynicism, or, to use the established formula, towards 
“ letting the world talk and be ——.” Exclusive in 
their social habits, and living altogether amongst 
each other, the “live and let live” system of mo- 
rality, which they have established, makes them 
careless of scandal. They are neither shocked nor 


| surprised at the currency of the tale which has no 


this a point of comparison. It is not the evil which | penal consequences ; the vice, which is universal, be- 
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comes order; and what they view with indifference 
themselves, they cannot conceive an object of cen- 
sure to the world at large. Not but that society is, 
in some respects, a gainer by the change. Hypocrisy 
is thrown overboard by it altogether, and a vast deal 
of trouble is saved in keeping up appearances, while 
the overthrow of ancient prejudices admits by far 
the most amusing part of the species into good com- 
pany. It is only doing as in the lower grades of the 
same sort of society,—that is, taking care of one’s 
pockets,and not talking of ropes,—and all is well. On 
the last point, however, it is good to be particular— 
a most marvellous purity of language has been pro- 
duced by the new state of things. Nothing im- 
proper is ever alluded to; and the most innocent 
words are banished, as too coarse and indelicate for 
“ ears polite.” 

As the shipwrecked mariner knew himself to be 
in a Christian country as soon as he discovered a 
gallows on the sea shore, so a stranger may conclude 
that some morality yet lingers in the land where 
scandal is prevalent, and is respected and feared. 
This, it may be presumed, is the reason why the 
righteous over-much are so given to pry into the 
lapses of the weaker vessels, and to proclaim all their 
backslidings from the house-top. It is inconceivable 
that such very proper persons can delight in scanda- 
lous anecdotes, for the scandal’s sake, or would sully 
their lips with the “ sayings and doings” of the pro- 
fane, if it were not for edification: like Pope they 
are 

Prond to see 
Men, not afraid of God, afraid of me; 

and if by keeping a neighbourhood in hot water, 
they can frighten one sinner into the penfold, they 
think, that he will stand good for something on the 
credit side of their own account with the recording 
angel. In further proof of this view of the subject, 
it is profitable to remark, that the decalogue, while 
it forbids us to slay, or to rob, or bear false wit- 
hess against our neighbour, has not interdicted the 
telling mischievous truths, or prevented our believing 
and spreading any idle reports to the disadvantage 
of others, when, from 2 knowledge of our own infir- 
mities, we have good reason to believe them proba- 
ble: and there is sufficient ground for concluding, 
that our friends have no just cause of complaint at 
our so doing; for, if they really do not like that 
species of celebrity, what on earth makes them so 
perversely ostentatious in all their imprudences ? 

Conscience, then, is not so much what every man 
thinks of his own actions, as moralists have fool- 
ishlv supposed, but, rather, what he thinks of the 
actions of others. If it were not for the strong 
opinions expressed in society of the goings on of the 
absent, it would be eminently difficult to discover, 
that many persons have any conscience at all. Not 
only do they thus manifest an orthodox opinion on 
the abstract nature of the actions in question, but 
they show the nicety of their judgment of them- 
selves, by thus seeking to quiet any little uneasinesses 
of their own, by this sort of demonstration that they 
are not worse than their fellow creatures. Nothing 
ean be clearer, than that the lower the common 
standard of morality, the higher must be the rela- 
tive virtue of the individuals. Amidst the general 
relaxation of a corrupt age, a man need not restrict 
himself to dine on cold shoulder of mutton with 
Andrew Marvel, in order to be thought a patriot ; and 





who would he esteemed a passable rogue on the | 


Royal Exchange, might figure as an exceeding up- 
right, honest man, in the Fives Court, or at Don- 
caster, 

If the uses of scandal, then, are so sweet, there 
surely can be nothing wrong in its dissemination. 
If indeed, by possibility, there were anything inju- 
rious in the thing, the fault must still be less in the 
scandal-monger, than with him whose conduct gives 
the occasion of offence. As it is not * he who takes 
the oath, that breaks it,” so it is not he that pro- 
pagates a tale of offence, that should be taken to 
task, but he who committed the offence. As far 
as my observation extends, I must acquit the evil 


at you, for your simplicity. The proof that they 
would be right is, that, should their friend arrive in 
the midst of their narrative, they would not the less 
receive him with the warmest expressions of cor- 
diality and affection, notwithstanding his imputed 
misdeeds—a conduct that would be utterly absurd, 
if they really thought the worse of him for all they 
had been saying. 

But I had almost forgotten the merit of merits of 
scandal, a merit that would redeem any evil, which 
the scrupulous might object against it: is it not the 
prolific source of nearly all the wit and _ brilliance 
of modern society 2? Personality is the soul of epi- 
gram ; and sarcasm the quintessence of a bon mot. 
Take away the licence of backbiting, and the greatest 
conversation-men in London would be reduced to 
mum-chance. Scandal, too, is level to the “ meanest 
“apacities,”” as it is not below the dignity of the high- 
est. The bas bleus doat upon it; and an author is as 
regularly served up at their tea-tables, as the muffin. 
Slander is not a jot the less slander, because it 
is passed off under the guise and false pretence of 
criticism. 

There is no surer mark of the civilization of the 
present times, than the existence of newspapers | 
dedicated expressly to the service of scandal: and, 
as nobody dreams even of a prosecution against 
them, there is a strong negative evidence in favour 
of their innocence. If the diffusion of this species 
of knowledge were immoral and contrary to the 
King’s peace, such papers would not be in high 
favour with all pretenders to exclusive orthodoxy in | 
every department. Neither should exception be | 
taken at the want of veracity, which characterizes 
these journals, Truth, says the law, only adds to 
the libel. He who tells a lie to the disadvantage 
of another, generously leaves him the benefit to 
be gained by its refutation; whereas an exposition 
of the truth deprives an adversary of all resource. It 
is moreover fully established, that fiction ever falls 
short of reality ; it is probable, therefore, that the 
worst one can invent against an enemy, will not 
equal what he knows of himself; and he ought, 
if susceptible ‘of gratitude, to be thankful that you 
have not said worse of him, hut spared his feelings by 
holding back the truth. Is there not, then, something 
absurd in the ordinary distinction between simple 
detraction, and false ‘imputation ? or in requiring 
that, in the telling of a tale, a man is bound in 
honour to balk his art, by keeping within the bounds 
of veracity ? The whole merit of a jest very often 
depends on the little embroidery of fictitious detail, 
with which it is ornamented. If a seandal be worth 
circulation, it is worth decorating, and setting of to 
the utmost advantage; it is not every one that 
pleases who can be a wit, and the man who would 
boggle at a little tampering with the truth in des- 
santing upon the failings of his friend, may as well ! 
be silent, and for ever after hold his peace. 








STATUE OF LOCKE, 

Some years ago, a number of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, admirers of the principles, writings,and cha- 
racter of Locke, associated to erect a monument to 
his memory. With this view, they set on foot a sub- 
scription, and raised among themselves a fund 
amounting to somewhat less than 10007. The sum | 
so collected, they determined to employ in procur- 
ing a marble statue of their illustrious master, and 
applied to Mr. Westmacott to execute one for them, 
as nearly as might be in the style of that of Lord 
Erskine, then recently placed in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. | 
Although the price ofsuch a statue, by Mr. Westma- | 


cott, was more than the actual contributions would | 
cover, even after the donation of an additional 1002. 
by the late Lord King, that eminent sculptor and 
worthy man, in consideration of the circumstances, 
generously undertook the commission for the sum 
that had been raised. The work has been some time 
executed. Soon after its completion, a meeting of 

the subscribers was summoned to discuss and settle | 
how it should be disposed of, when, at the suggestion 





| 





speakers and slandercrs of any malignity: for they | of Dr. Rees, cordially taken up and advocated by | 


seem much more struck with the oddity and fun of | Lord King, and zealously concurred in by the sub- 
the adventures they circulate, than with the offence ; | scribers, it was determined that the statue should be | | . 
and if you were to quote the “ Hic niger est” of | offered to the University of London, to be placed in | pul and placard that is quite startling. 





by the council; and although, from the incomplete 
state in which those portions of the establishment 
which may be called ornamental, as not being re- 
quired for the actual purposes of education, have 
been left, in consequence of the exhaustion of the 
fund devoted to building, some difficulty has been 
experienced in selecting a site well adapted for the 
location of a work of art so highly finished, it has 
been at length erected against one of the sides of the 
vestibule under the dome, in the hope, that whatever 
may be the present effects, the time may not be far 
distant, when, the fitting up of this part of the edi- 
fice being completed, the originators of the monu- 
ment to Locke may see their statue in a situation 
in every way worthy of their intentions, of the object 
of their admiration, and of the excellence of the 
work itself. 

In the meantime it is to be considered, that a ge- 
neration is but as a day in the existence of an Insti- 
tution such as the London University, and that 
there is good reason for feeling confident that the 
time will come, if not so speedily as anticipated and 


| desired, when the eftigy of Locke will form but one 
| of a group of ornaments, to which it is already there 


to form the nucleus, which shall inspire every visitor 
with respect, and other elevated sentiments, on his 
entrance into a noble fabric devoted to the loftiest 
objects. Even in the present unfinished state of the 
vestibule,—only partly floored, the walls bare, the 
room imperfectly lighted, and what light there is 
penetrating the squares of canvas, which hold the 
place of glass, too diffused to be advantageous to the 
display of sculpture,—the figure has a very impres- 
sive effect. It isa full-length statue, robed @ U'antique 
about 7 ft. Gin. in height, raised on a breast-high 
pedestal. The position of the head and of the 
hands, the latter holding the implements of writing, 
and the expression of the face, indicate a pausing to 
think while engaged in composition. The general 
characteristics of the countenance, habitual bland 
affections, and depth of thought, are also very hap- 
pily developed. The drapery is disposed with taste 
and skill: the figure is dignified, and calculated to 
inspire the beholder with feelings at once respectful, 
serene, and aspiring. Among the promoters of this 
monument to a name of which Europe is proud, the 
following, besides Lord King and Dr. Rees, are a 
few of the names best known to the public as friends 
and advocates of freedom of opinion, and of all that 
is enlightened and liberal: The Duke of Somerset, 
the Duke of Bedford, the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
the late Earl Spencer, Lord Holland, W. Frend, 
Esq., and the Rey. R. Aspland. 





OUR WEEKLY GOssIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Ir affords us much pleasure to record the establish- 
ment of a Natural History Society and Museum at 
Worcester, under the immediate patronage of Lord 
Lyttleton, and in aid of which 50002. has already 
heen subseribed. There are similar societies and mu- 
seums at Brighton, Canterbury, Dublin, Glasgow, Li- 
verpool, Manchester, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Norwich, 
Scarborough, and York. The Museum at Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne contains the finest collection of British birds 
in the kingdom, not excepting even that in the British 
Museum ; and the Natural History Society of North- 
umberland, &c. has already printed two volumes of 
its Transactions. All these Institutions which, in 
other countries, originate with the government, are 
the result of individual exertions, and ought, we think, 
to he patronized by the Executive. Might not some of 
the numerous duplicate objects of natural history in 


| the British Museum, he very properly distributed to 


the more tirmly established of these provincial insti- 
tutions ? 

We infer from the sudden rush of publications, 
that the season is drawing towards its close. But the 
promise for the autumn is more brilliant that usual— 
in tact, Mr. Colburn has recommenced publishing, 
and there is not a vacant corner in the papers, or a 
foot of honest wall within the bills of mortality. Of 
that gentleman, it may be safely predicated, that he 
is no fool, for experience touches him not—he re- 
commences just where he left off, with a vigour of 
We have, 


Horace against them, for the liberties they take with | someconspicuous part of that building. The handsome | for instance, just read a review of * The Désennuyée,’ 
their friends behind their backs, they would laugh | and complimentary donation was readily accepted | in the New Monthly Magazine, and yet it is not ten 
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days since the public were pining over the following 


announcement in the daily papers :— 

** After all, then, the ‘ Diary of a Désennuyée’ is not to 
appear! Like * Byron’s Memoirs,’ atter having been kept 
under three padlocks, | it has been consigned to the flames. 
So much the worse. These are times in which truth is to 

told ; and, if rumour can be credited, we might have de- 
rived both pleasure and profit from the portraits of political, 
fashionable, and literary notorieties, said to have been in- 
acribed by an illustrious hand in the pages of this extraor- 
dinary diary.” 

The latest, or rather the earliest, veritable history 
of this work is, of course, from Mr. Colburn’s own 
Review, wherein we are informed that “ the author- 
ship is a state secret.” We infer, however, that it is 
of the class, somewhat out of repute, called fashion- 
able novels ; for the writer of the review is, we ob- 
serve, exceedingly nervous on this subject. “ Every 
milliner’s apprentice,” he says, “every clerk who 
could wield a pen, imagined his or herself qualified 
to expound the mysteries of May Fair and Almack’s 
—and then came an inundation of trash which at 
last overwhelmed the patience of the readers through- 
out England.” Now who published this trash ? why 
nineteen-twentieths of it issued from New Burlington 
Street, in the palmy days of Mr. Colburn’s supremacy, 
and was announced to the world with a clangour of 
brazen trumpets, such as has preceded the publica- 
tion of * The Désennuyée.’ Thus much as an inti- 
mation, and no more, in the hope that Mr. Colburn 
will take a hint. We now proceed to set forth 
soberly his announcements,and some havespeculation 
in them. Among the more important are, a new 
work by Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer; a new work by 
the Author of * Tremaine ;’ a new work by the Au- 
thor of * Vivian Grey ;’ a new work by Mrs. S. C. 
Hall ; a new work by Miss Landon, entitled, * Traits 
and Trials of Early Life 3) a new work by the Vis- 
count de Chateaubriand, entitled, ‘An Historical 
View of English Literature ;—and we have on our 
table from the same publisher, the mysterious * Dés- 
ennuyée,” and * Mrs. Armytage ; or, Female Domi- 
nation,’ a new novel by Mrs. Charles Gore. Thus 
much for home news, and now we must permit our 
friend to continue his gossip about the proceedings 
of our continental neighbours, 

It is confidently stated, that several of the finest 
pictures belonging to the gallery of the Louvre, have 
been totally ruined by the unskilfulness of French 
picture-cleaners. Among the works thus cruelly 
destroyed, are mentioned two of the finest Claudes 
in the collection ; the * Vierge au Linge’ of Raffaelle ; 
the * Vierge aux Anges’ of Rubens; and Poussin’s 
* Moses in the Bulrushes.” Gros’s * Battle of Eylau,’ 
and Girard’s * Entry of Henry IV. into Paris, have 
also been similarly sacrificed. Further, that during 
the late Exhibition of the Works of Living French 
Painters at the Louvre, several fine pictures of the 
Old Masters were grievously injured by the clumsi- 
ness of the people employed to hang the Modern 
School. These accidents, which are of frequent oc- 
currence, have determined the administration of the 
Musée Royale to allow of no more similar exhibitions 
within its walls. The next exposition wil! accordingly 
be held in the Palais des Beaux Arts, Rue des Petits 
Augustins. It must ever be a source of regret to 
the admirers of art, that this idea did not strike the 
directors before. A strony sensation has also been 
created among the same class of persons, by the 
sacrilege committed on some of the finest drawings 
of the Old Masters belonging to the Musée Royale. 
Some modern Goth has had them bound and gilt in 
such a manner that it is now next to impossible to 
get a sight of them. 

Three compartments of the Musée de la Marine 
have at length been opened to the public :—that 
which contains the relics of La Perouse; that de- 
voted to the arms of the inhabitants of the New 
World ; and that of Joseph Vernet. Several other 
compartments yet remain to be decorated. A mu- 
seum of coins of various nations, from the earliest 
ages to the present time, is about to be opened in 
the Mint. 

That beautiful structure, the Palace on the Quai 
d'Orsay, which was commenced twenty-six years 
ago, as a hotel for the Minister of Foreign Affairs, is 
yet unappropriated. It has already cost nearly eight 
millions of franes; and before its internal decorations 
are completed, will have cost another million ; making 
a total of nine millions of frances (360,000/. ) 

The nave of the church of St. Denis is also in pro- 





gress of restoration. I am not aware of the sum 
expended upon this work, but am informed that a | 
fresh demand has lately been made upon the Cham- | 
ber for three millions of francs to complete it. 

The splendid Triumphal Arch of L*’Etoile is at 
length completed: the scaffolding is removed, and 
the bas-reliefs about to be uncovered. The four 
sides represent the victories of Aboukir, Alexandria, 
Jemappes, and Austerlitz. 

A fine full-length statue of Cincinnatus, by M. 
Foryatier, has just been placed in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, on the same side as the Spartacus and 
Labourer of M. Le Maire. Four new groups have 
been added to the gardens of the Palais Royal, 
namely, a Young Shepherd, by M. Epercieux ; an 
Ulysses, by M. Bra; a charming figure of a Nymph 
bitten by a Serpent, by M. Nanteuil ; a Child sucking 


a Goat, which a young man is holding by the horns | 


—a group evidently borrowed from the antique, by 
M. Lemoine. 

The colossal and somewhat theatrical statues which 
overwhelm the Bridge of the Chamber of Deputies, 
are about to be removed to the avenue in the Champs 
Elysées, which leads from the Barriére de I’Etoile to 
the Tuileries; and eighty thousand franes are to be 
expended in ornamenting with sculpture the Pont 
du Carousel. Even the Municipal Council have 


just voted five millions of frances for the restoration 


and adornment of the public edifices. Among the 
projected improvements, it is proposed to pull down 
the houses which intercept the sight of the Pantheon; 
in short, to perform for it the same good offices that 
we have rendered to our own noble edifice of St. 


| 





Martin’s in the Fields; and to unite the Louvre with | 


the ‘Tuileries, with the view of adding to the Musées 
Royales of Painting, Sculpture, and Antiquities, the 
Bibliotheque Royale. But there would be no end 
to my Gossip, if I were to tell you of all the proposed 
improvements, and, therefore, I conclude at once. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 


The THIRTER aN Ls HE XHIB ITION of the Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, is Open to the Public from 


Nine till Dusk.— Adenienio n, is. 
C, HOFLAND, Sec. 


The THIRTY oe ‘OND ANNU Al EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, at their 
Gallery, Pant Mau i ast, WI CLOSE on Saturday, next, 
the Sth Inst. Open eachday from 9 till dusk.— Aampittance, ls. 5 
Catalogue,6¢. hk. HILLS, Sec. 








LAWRENCE GALLERY. 
CLOSE OF THE RAFFAELLE DRAWINGS. 

The Public ate respectfully informed, that the present Exhi- 

bition WILL CLOSE on WEDNESDAY, 6th July 
‘The TENTH and LAST EXHIBITION of the L ore oe Col- 
lection, comprising the WORKS of MIC hL ANG ViLL 
OPEN tothe Public on MONDAY, MthJuly. The Private View 
is fixed for Friday 8th, and {Saturday 9th. Um 
12, St. Mariin’s-lane Ss. & A. WOODBURN. 


BRITISH INSTLTUTION, PALL MA 
The, g allery, with a Selection of ,PIC TURE 
MASTERS of the PALIAD ANISH, 
DU Te it SCHOOLS, including oe on the cele brated Mutillo" s, 
from Marshal Soult’s Collection, which His Grace the Luke of 
Sutherland hes 1 108 t liberally allowed the Directors to exhibit 
for the benefit of the Institution, is open daily, from 10 in the 
Morning till 6 in the Evening.— Admission, Is. ; Catalogue ly. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 











DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

Jest Ovpex, TWO PICTURES, painted by Le <Sovaller 
Bouton. The Subjects are, the VILLAGE of ALAGNA, in 
Piedmont, and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA 
CROCE, at Florence. The Village is tirst seen by, moonlight, 
surrounded by its peaked mountains, with a lake in the fore- 
ground, formed by the melting of the snow ; the lights from the 
avalanches 
from their lofty summits, over rwhelm the village. The 
ls the scene of desolation; and the simple 
s as evidence of what hath been. ‘The merits 
ture, the Interior of the Church of Santa Croce, 
as to render detail unnecessary ; 
—it exhibits all the effe cts of light and shade, from noon-day 
till midnight.—Open irom 10 till 5. 


distant houses are reflected upon its surface ;—the 
sweeping 
















SCIENTIPIc AND | LITERARY 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
June 27.—Sir John Barrow, Bart. President, in 
the chair. 
Extracts were read from a ‘ Diary of a Voyage 


undertaken by Don Basilio Villarifio, by order of 


the Viceroy of Buenos Ayres, to explore the river 
Negro from its mouth, on the East Coast of South 


America, to its supposed sources in the Cordillera of 


Chile,’ extracted from the original Spanish MS., by 
Woodbine Parish, Esq. 

The peculiar value of this MS. consists in its heing 
the only authentic document which affords positive 
data for laying down the course of a river which 
forms one of the most important features in the geo- 
graphy of that extensive country of South America 


| 





comprising Patagonia and the Province of Rio de la 
Plata, between which this river forms the boundary 
line ; and the hope and expectation of the Spanish 
government was, that by means of sore of its tribu- 
taries, an inland water communication might be 
established, not only with Chile, but with Mendoza, 
and the adjoining provinces. With this view Villa- 
rio, with four boats and sixty men, started on his 
surveying expedition, from Carmen, at the mouth 
of the river Negro, in October of the year 1782, 
After three months of tedious navigation against the 
current of the river, and of constant harass through 
the duplicity of the Indians, Villariiio succeeded in 
exploring upwards of 500 miles of the river, and in 
establishing the important fact of a possibility of 
navigating the main stream of the Rio Negro, from 
its mouth, in the Southern Atlantic, to the very foot 
of the Cordillera of the Andes in Chile, within sixty 
miles of Valdivia, on the shores of the Pacific. 

More than fifty years have now passed away since 
this survey was accomplished. The nominal govern- 
ment of that vast continent has passed for ever from 
the hands of its Spanish masters: British wealth and 
enterprise have explored mines, traversed mountain 
passes, and surveyed the sea coasts; yet we know 
no more of the Rio Negro and its tributaries, than 
may be obtained from the relation} of the simple 
yet zealous missionary, the Jesuit Thomas Falkner, 
and the faithful MS. of the indefatigable master pilot 
Villariiio. 

2. Extracts from a paper by Major Mitchell, R.E., 
Surveyor at the Cape of Good Hope, ‘On the Roads 


and Kloofs in the Cape Colony.’ 


The vast importance of our colonial possessions in 
Southern Africa, covering an extent of territory 
equal to the whole British Isles, and the daily in- 
creasing trade with the interior of the colony, gives 
great interest to any information tending to facilitate 
communication between the various parts of the 
country ; and as such, the remarks of Major Mitchell, 
a thoroughly practical man, have great value. 

A range of mountains running parallel to the 
western and southern coasts, at a distance of about 
forty miles from the sea, forms a barrier cutting off 
communication with the interior, which can only be 
traversed at certain mountain passes, which retain 
the Dutch name of kloofs. In the western range there 
are nine of these mountain passes, in most of which it 
is necessary to take a waggon to pieces, carry it and 
its cargo piece-meal through, and then to put it to- 
gether and reload it; yet, if a good road were con- 
structed at Mostert’s Hock Pass, which might be 
done, says Major Mitchell, for 8000/., there would 
be no absolute necessity for any other in this range. 
In the southern barrier are eight or nine more prin- 
cipal passes, though some of them are now excellent 
roads, especially at that called Sir Lowry Cole’s 
Pass, which was constructed in 1830, at an expense 
of only 3000/. and now returns 265/. per annum in 
tolls—a proof of the necessity of the road, and of the 
good policy that dictated its construction. 

The Attacquas kloof is the most important pass 
in this barrier; and, were a road constructed here, 
the facility of bringing the produce of a large tract 
of country to market, and the consequent improve- 
ments of all the adjacent property would be very 
great. Major Mitchell concludes by stating, that if 
government would expend 20,000/, on making roads 
and bridges in the Cape Colony, no further outlay 
would be required for two centuries to come, by 
which time the colony would be fully equal to pro- 
vide for itself; nor would this money (even in a mer- 
cantile point of view) be ill bestowed, as Sir Lowry’s 
Pass has proved that it will return more than twelve 
per cent., and it is undoubted that many settlers are 
deterred from taking lands by the want of facility to 
bring their produce to market. 

The President stated, that from his recollection of 
the roads, when he was travelling in Southern 
Africa, he could bear testimony to the justice of 
many of Major Mitchell’s remarks; and had no 
doubt that the wants of the colony would be at- 
‘tended to, if represented in the proper quarter. 

We remarked Dr. Riippell, of Frankfort, the well- 
known Abyssinian traveller and naturalist, in the 
room, and observed, among many drawings and 
books on the table, a copy of the Arabic Atlas, pub- 
lished by the Church Missionary Society in Malta, 





¢ Published in this country in the year 1774. 
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with a view to instruct the natives at Cairo, &c. in 
geography. 

This being the last meeting of the session—ad- 
journed till Nov. 14. 





Letters have since been received from Mr. David- 
son, the enterprising traveller who left this country 
last October, dated Wady-noon, May 24, stating 
that he and Abou Bekr were in good health, and 
he hoped to set out shortly on his journey across the 
desert, direct to Timbuctoo; also from Capt. Back, 
on board H.M.S. Terror, off the Orkney Islands, 
June 23—all well. This enterprising officer sailed 
from this country about ten days since for Wager 
River in Hudson’s Bay. Thence he proposes to 
proceed overland to the Polar Sea, and com- 
plete the survey of the coast—(see Map, p. 337). 
He is accompanied by Lieut. Smythe, whose * Ac- 
count of the Descent of the Amazons’ we so lately 
reviewed, and about sixty officers and men; and the 
return of the expedition may be calculated on about 
November or December twelvemonth, dependent 
on its success. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 18.—The Right Hon. Sir Alexander John- 
ston, V.P. in the chair. 

The Secretary read a letter from B. H. Hodgson, 
Esq., the East India Company’s political resident in 
Nipal, stating that, during the many years of his re- 
sidence among the mountains of Nipal, he had been 
gradually accumulating materials to illustrate the 
animal kingdom of that country, especially its qua- 
drupeds and birds; and that it was his wish to pub- 
lish his drawings and notes with the patronage of 
some ‘public body, and the aid of some man of science 
selected by such body, and with whom he might co- 
operate. The drawings for his work, executed by 
two native artists carefully trained for the purpose, 
amounted to several hundreds in number, and all 
those of birds were given in the natural size, and in 
the style of Gould's. 

The Secretary also read a letter, from Percival B. 
Lord, Esq., of the Bombay Medical Service, dated 
Surat, December 1835, containing some observations 
on the port and town of Cambay, in Guzerat, and of 
a branch of industry carried on in that place, namely, 
the cutting and polishing of cornelians. Mr. Lord 
described the process followed by the natives in this 
art, which was very efficient, though simple. The 
original cornelian stones have a black, flint-like ap- 
pearance ; but by exposing them to the heat of the 
fire or sun, they assume, some a red, some a white, 
or any intermediate shade of colour. 

Mr. Lord alluded tothe fact, that for some years past 
the upper part of the gulf of Cambay has been decreas- 
ing in depth, and said, that the decrease was now going 
on with such rapidity as almost to allow the observer to 
witness, in the formation of dry land before his eyes, 
a tangible illustration of Mr. Lyell’s beautiful and 
much talked of theory. Vessels formerly discharged 
their cargoes under the very walls of the town: at 
the time Mr. Lord was speaking of, the nearest vessel 
in harbour was at least four miles distant ; and was 
lying, sunk in the mud, without any chance of float- 
ing, till the return of the spring tide. The cause of 
this diminution in the depth of the harbour was the 
immense quantity of slime and mud brought down 
by the river Mhye, which, after a course of nearly 
one hundred miles through an entirely alluvial coun- 
try, discharged its turbid contents a short distance to 
the East of Cambay. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

June 20,.—Sir Charles Lemon, President, in the 
chair.—A paper was first read, entitled, * Some data 
on the present state of Crime in England and Wales,’ 
By Samuel Redgrave, Esq. 

The main object was to show the proportionate 
amount and degree of crime in the different counties 
of England and Wales, in the year 1835. The cai- 
culations referred only to offences proceeded against 
in the criminal courts, and were founded on docu- 
ments prepared from their records, which, though 
furnishing the best data that can be obtained, yet 
do not show the number of offences actually com- 
mitted, but simply the number of offenders who have 
been proceeded against, and must, therefore, be more 


or less affected by the state of the police, the faci- 





lities afforded to prosecutors, and by various local 
causes, 

The total number of persons charged with indict- 
able offences at the assizes and sessions held during 
the year 1835, was 20,731, being in the proportion 
of one in 631, on the population as taken at the last 
census. The city and county of Bristol has the 
greatest proportion of offenders, one in 272; Middle- 
sex stands next, one in 395; and there are two other 
counties coming within the proportion of 500—viz. 
Warwick one in 445, Surrey one in 483. 

In the counties of Lancaster, Gloucester, Kent, 
Essex, Oxford, Stafford, Norfolk, and Somerset, the 
proportion is above one in 500 and under one in 600; 
in those of Hertford, Chester, Nottingham, Suffolk, 
Bucks, and Cambridge, above one in 600 and under 
one in 700; in those of Southampton, Leicester, 
Wilts, Sussex, Worcester, Berks, Huntingdon, Here- 
ford, Monmouth, Lincoln, Dorset, and Devon, above 
one in 700 and under one in 1000; in those of Salop, 
York, Northampton, Rutland, Derby, and Cornwall, 
above one in 1000 and under one in 1500; and in 
those of Durham, Cumberland, Northumberland, 
and Westmorland, one in 1567, 1697, 1755, and 
2201 respectively. With regard to Wales, the 
average proportion was one in 2345—the maximum 
being one in 1391 in Glamorganshire, and the mi- 
nimum one in 8289 in Merionethshire. It was how- 
ever stated, that if the atrocity, as well as the num- 
ber, of the offences were considered, the position 
assigned to many counties would be materially 
altered. 

The results of the trials were, 523 convicted and 
sentenced to death, 3629 to transportation, 9915 to 
imprisonment, 58 to be whipped; 351 were fined, 
and 242 discharged on sureties. These, with 11 cases 
in which judgment was respited, and the prisoners 
ultimately pardoned, make a total of 14.729 persons 
convicted, or 71 per cent. of the number accused. 
There were also 25 persons who were found insane, 
4034 were acquitted on trial, and 1943 were dis- 
charged without trial; so that the total acquitted 
and discharged was 5977, or nearly 29 per cent. Of 
the total number charged, 17,275 were males, and 
3456 females. With reference to age, there were 
346 offenders aged 12 years and under; 2010 aged 
16 years and above 12; 6147 aged 21 years and 
above 16, and 6617 aged 30 years and above 21. 
The author added the results of an attempt which 


of every criminal brought before the courts during 
the year to which the above figures relate. From 
this statement it appeared that there were 8802 per- 
sons who could read and write ; 4321 who could read 
only, and 7070 who were uninstructed. Omitting 
those counties where the number of persons is too 
small to show any results which may be depended 
upon, the greatest proportion of persons who could 
read and write was in Middlesex, 55.56 per cent. ; 
Leicester, 53.46 per cent.; Durham, 53.08 per cent.; 
Hants, 52.72 per cent.; Cornwall, 51.45 per cent.; 
not exceeding 30 per cent., in Wilts, Hertford, and 
Bedford ; in Berks, Salop, Cambridge, Essex, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Derby, and Worcester, it was under 
35 per cent., while it barely exceeded that per cent- 
age in Warwick, Lancaster, Oxford, and Bucks. 
Mr. Redgrave then proceeded to institute a com- 





be considered by the philanthropist, it is not less so 
to the political economist. Mr. Redgrave showed, 
by a variety of extracts taken from parliamentary 
documents, that the aggregate expenses of prosecu- 
tions, prisons, the maintenance of prisoners, trans- 
ports, penal settlements, &c., amounted annually to 
716,4571.; observing, that if to this sum could be 
added the expenses of the judges, clerks of assize, 
and many other attendant charges, the amount 
would be very considerably increased; while, if the 
costs incurred were to be included in the calculation, 
it would be almost doubled ; and of this some idea 
might be formed from the expenses of the metropo- 
litan police, which were stated to be not less than 
300,000/. 

A second paper read, was on * The principles to be 
followed in preparing a report on the subject of the 
Food of the Metropolis.’ By the Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie. 

It appeared from this communication, that a 
committee has heen appointed to prepare a statis- 
tical account of London, and that it is proposed to 
commence by collecting information relating to the 
food of the metropolis; and the intention of the 
writer was to direct the attention of the members 
generally to the subject, in order that the committee 
might obtain their co-operation and assistance. 

Copies of a set of general queries intended for 
circulation, were also laid upon the table. 





hoya society. 
[Abstract of Papers read at previous Meetings of the So- 
civty—continued from p. 332.) 

“ Researches on the Integral Calculus. Part I. By 
Henry Fox Talbot, Esq. 

“The author premises a brief historica] sketch of 
the progress of discovery in this branch of analytical 
science. He observes that the first inventors of the 
integral calculus obtained the exact integration of a 
certain number of formule only ; resolving them into 
a finite number of terms, involving algebraic, circu- 
lar, or logarithmic quantities, and developing the in- 
tegrals of others into infinite series. The first great 
improvement in this department of analysis was made 
by Fagnani, about the year 1714, by the discovery 
of a method of rectifying the differences of two ares 
of a given biquadratic parabola, whose equation is 


t= y. He published, subsequently, a variety of 


- vo ich | important theorems respecting the division into equal 
had been made to ascertain the degree of instruction | 


parts of the ares of the lemniscate, and respecting 
the ellipse and hyperbola; in both of which he show- 
ed how two ares may be determined, of which the 
difference is a known straight line. Further dis- 
coveries in the algebraic integration of differential 
equations of the fourth degree were made by Euler , 
and the inquiry was greatly extended by Legendre, 
who examined and classified the properties of elliptic 
integrals, and presented the results of his researches 
in a luminous and well-arranged theory. In the 


| year 1828, Mr. Abel, of Christiana, in Norway, pub- 


. oe pe . | lished a remarkable theorem, which gives the sum 
Surrey, 51.44 per cent. The proportion was lowest, | 


of a series of integrals of a more general form, and 
extending to higher powers than those in Euler's 


| theorem; and furnishes a multitude of solutions for 


parison with former years, showing, that from 1805, | 


when authentic documents were first published, 
crime has increased, with unchecked regularity; a 
slight decrease in any one year being invariably fol- 
lowed by a greater increase in that succeeding. In 
1817 crime made the most rapid advance on record ; 
the increase in that year being above 53 per cent., 
and maintained, with only trifling fluctuations, till 
1824. In 1825 a gradual increase again commenced, 
and at the expiration of another period of seven 
years, amounted to above 32 per cent. In 
crime had reached its maximum. In 1833 it decreased 
nearly four per cent. In 1834 a further decrease, 
though only of one per cent. took place: but in 
1835 this was followed by a more marked result, the 
decrease in that year being nearly eight per cent., 
and making the aggregate decrease in the last three 
years, little less than thirteen per cent. 

The paper concluded with some approximate cal- 
culations as to the cost of crime, intended to prove, 
that however important the decrease of crime may 


each particular case of the problem. Legendre, 
though at an advanced age, devoted a large portion 
of time to the verification of this important theorem, 
the truth of which he established upon the basis of 
the most rigorous demonstration. M. Poisson has,ina 


| recent memoir, considered various forms of integrals 


| nature than that of Abel. 


which are not comprehended in Abel's formula. 

“ The problem, to the solution of which the author 
has devoted the present paper, is of a more general 
The integrals, to which 


| the theorem of the latter refers, are those comprised 


1832 | 


F . »~P daz 
in the general expression /! = where P and R 


are entire polynomials in x. Next in order of stic- 


| cession to these, there naturally presents itself the 





Pde 
3/R 
where the polynomial R is affected with a cubic, in- 
stead of a quadratic radical ; but Abel's theorem has 
no reference to these, and consequently affords no 
assistance in their solution. ‘The same may be said 
of every succeeding class of integrals affected with 
roots of higher powers. Still less does the theorem en- 


able us to find the sum of such integrals asf ¢(R)dz; 


class of integrais whose general expression isf 
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R being, as before, any entire polynomial (that is 
containing at least two different powers of x), and 
¢ being any function whatever. The author then 
details the processes by which he arrives at the solu- 
tion of this latter problem.” 


* On the reciprocal attractions of positive and nega- 
tive Electric Currents, whereby the motion of each is 
allernately accelerated and retarded. By P. Cun- 
ningham, Esq., Surgeon, R.N. Communicated by Alex- 
ander Copland Hutchison, Esq. 

“ The author found that a square plate of copper, 
six inches in diameter, placed vertically in the plane 
of the magnetic meridian, and connected with a vol- 
taic battery by means of wires soldered to the mid- 
dle of two opposite sides of the plate, exhibited 


magnetic polarities on its two surfaces, indicative of | 


the passage of transverse and spiral electrical cur- 
rents, at right angles to the straight line joining the 
ends of the wires. The polarities were of opposite 
kinds on euch side of this middle line, in each sur- 
face; and were reversed on the other surface of the 
plate. The intensities of these polarities at every 
point of the surface were greatest the greater its 
distance from the middle line, where the plate exhi- 
bited no magnetic action. ‘The author infers from 
this and other experiments of a similar kind, that 
each electric current is subject, during its transverse 
motion, to alterations of acceleration and retarda- 
tion, the positive current on the one side of the 
plate and the negative on the other, by their reci- 





be derived solely from that of the interior portions 
of the earth, the changes which can have occurred 
in that temperature, during any period to which his- 
tory extends, must be so minute as to be inappreci- 
able. On the other hand, the theory of internal 
chemical changes, which have been assigned as the 
origin of volcanos, would suggest it as improbable 
that this temperature has remained constantly the 
same; and as a more likely occurrence, even were 
we to suppose that no uniform secular diminution 
took place, that it would be liable to occasional irre- 
gular fluctuations. The influence of earthquakes on 
the temperature of hot springs is also admitted ; and 
it would be very desirable to learn, from a series of 
consecutive observations, whether abrupt changes, 
similar to those which have occasionally been no- 
ticed, are not of frequent occurrence. 

“ The author has diligently laboured to collect, by 
observations made on the spot, materials for supply- 
ing this great chasm in tie natural history of our 





| globe. As an essential preliminary means of obtain- 


procal attractions, progressively accelerating each | 


other’s motions, ws they approach, in opposite direc- 
tions, the edge round which they have toturn. After 


turning round the edge their motion will, he con- 


eeives, be checked, by coming in contact with the 
accelerated portions of the opposing currents to 
which they respectively owed their former increase 
of velocity ; so that the one current will be retarded 
at the part of the plate where the other is accelerated. 
To these alternate accelerations and retardations of 
electric currents during their progressive motion, the 
author is disposed to refer the alternate dark and 
luminous divisions in a platina wire heated by elec- 
tricity, as was observed by Dr. Barker.” 

“ Meteorological Journal kent at Allenheads, near 
Hecham. By the Rev. William Walton, Communi- 
cated in a letter to P.M. Roget, M. D., Sec. RS. 

“ This Journal contains a resister of the height of 
the barometer, taken at 9 a.m. a at 5 eM. during 
every day in January and February 1836, with re- 
marks on the state of the weather during a few par- 
ticular days. The station where the observations 
were made is elevated 1400 fect above the level of 
the sea.” 


“On the Temperatures and Geological Relations of | 


certain Hot Springs: particularly those of the Pyre- 
nees; and on the Perification of Thermometers. Py 
James David Forbes, Esq.. Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinhurgh. 
“The author expresses his regret that notwith- 
logical point of view, which attaches to every topic 
connected with the origin, the neture, and the per- 
manence in temperature of the many thermal springs 
met with in different parts of the world, our infor- 
mation on these subjects is exceedingly deficient. 
On many points which might easily be verified, and 
which are of essential consequence towards obtaining 
a satisfactory theory of the phenomena, we as vet 
possess but vague and uncertain knowledge. — It is 
evident that the first step towards the establishment 


of such a theory must consist in the precise determi- | 


nation of the actual temperature of each spring; 
from which we may derive the means of estimating 
by comparative observations, at different periods, the 
progressive variations, whether secular, monthly, or 
even diurnal, to which that temperature is subject. 
We have at present, indeed, not only to lament the 
total absence of exact data on which to found such 
an inquiry; but we are obliged to confess that, 
owing to the difficulties which meet us even in the 





ing accurate results, he applied himself to the veriti- 
cation of the scales of the thermometers he employed 
in these researches: and he describes, in a separate 
section of this paper, the methods which he adopted 
for the attainment of this object. He first tixed with 
great precision the standard points of each thermo- 
meter—namely, the freezing and boiling tempera- 
tures of water, by a mode which he specifies ; and 
afterwards determined the intermediate points of the 
scale by a method, similar to that of Bessel ; namely, 
that of causing a detached column of mercury to 
traverse the tube, but simpler in practice. Instead 
of employing for that purpose columns of mercury 
of arbitrary length, and deducing by a complex and 
tentative process the portions of the tube having 
equal capacities, the author detaches a column of 
mercury from the rest, of such a length as may be 
nearly an aliquot part of the length of the scale for 
180°, and causes this column to step along the tube; 
the lower part of the column being brought succes- 
sively to the exact points which the upper extremity 
had previously occupied ; so that,at last, if its length 
has been properly chosen, the upper end of the 
column is found to coincide with the end of the 
scale: and this being accomplished, it is easy to 
apply to every purt of the actual scale of the instru- 
ment the proper corrections, which may. for greater 
practical convenience, be drawn up in the form of a 
table. 

“In the next section, the author gives a detailed 
account of his observations of the mineral springs of 





funnel ; an arrangement which admits with facility 
of any combination of the plates which may be 
desired.” 

* On certain parts of the Theory of Railways; with 
an investigation of the formule necessary for the deter- 
mination of the resistances to the motion of carriages 
upon them, and of the power necessary to work them. 
By the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, LL.D. 

“The author observes, in his prefutory remarks, 
that an extensive and interesting tield of mathema- 
tical investigation has been recently opened in the 
mechanical circumstances relative to the motion of 
heavy bodies on railways; and having collected a 
body of experiments and observations sufticient to 
torm the basis of a theory, he purposes, in the present 
paper, to lay before the Society a series of mathe- 
matical formule, embodying the most general ex. 
pressions for the phenomena of the motion of car- 
riages on these roads. 

“The author begins by investigating the analytical 
formule for the traction of trains over a level line 
which is perfectly straight, and finds, first, the distance 
and time within which, with a given amount of trac- 
tive power, the requisite speed may be obtained at 
starting ; und also the point where the tractive power 
must be suspended, previous to coming to rest. The 
excess of tractive power necessary to get up the re- 
quisite speed is shown to be equal to the saving of 
tractive power previous to a stoppage; and formule 
are given for the determination of the time lost under 
any given conditions at cach stop. 

~The motion of trains in ascending inclined planes 
which are straight, is next considered ; and formule 
are given combining the effects of friction and gravity, 
in opposition to the tractive force. The cireum- 
stances which affect every change of speed, and the 
excess of tractive force necessary, in such cases, to 
maintain the requisite speed, are determined ; as 
well as the other circumstances already stated with 
respect to level planes. 

~ The friction of trains upon descending planes is 
next investigated ; and an important distinction is 


shown to exist between two classes of planes; viz., 


the Pyrenees, made during the months of July and | 


August, 1855, following them in their natural order 
from west to east, and describing their geological po- 
sitions, the special circumstances of interest relating 
to them, and their actual temperatures. 

“Inthe third and last section he extends his in- 





quiries to the hot springs met with in some other 


threshold, we have not, even at the present day, made | 
any preparation for establishing the basis of future | 


investigation, by applying such methods of experi- 
ment as are reaily ia our power, and ure commensu- 
rate with the superior accuracy of modern science. 
The researches of Fourier would lead us to the con- 
clusion that, if the high temperature of these springs 


| addition of a small quantity of acid, he is able to dis- | 


parts of Europe; and in particular, those of the 


, baths of Mont d’Or and of Bourhoule, in France ; of 
standing the great interest, more especially in a geo. | i 


Baden-Baden, in Germany : of Loesche, or Leuk, in 
the Vallais : of Pfeffers, in the eanton of St. Gall, in 
Switzerland: and the baths of Nero, near Naples. 
The tinal results of all the observations contained in 
this paper are presented in the form of a table, with 


published observations of M. Arago, and of those of 
M. Anglada.” 

* Additional Observations on Voltaic Combinations. 
By J. Frederick Daniell, Esq., Professor of Chemistry 
in King’s College, London, 

“The author has found that the constant battery, 
of which he described the construction in a former 
communication to the Royal Society, might be ren- 


those whose acclivities are inferior to the angle of 
repose, and those of more steep acclivities. A re- 
miarkable relation is shown to exist between the trac- 
tive forces in ascending and descending the first class 
of planes. For descending planes of greater acclivity 
than the angle of repose, the use of breaks becomes es- 
sentially requisite. The effect of these contrivances is 
investigated, as well as the motion of trains on the 
accidental failure of breaks. 

“In any attempts which have been hitherto made 


| to obtain the actual velocities acquired by trains of 


| carriages or waggons under these circumstances, an 


error has been committed which invalidates the pre- 
cision of the results; the carriages having been 
treated as sledges moving down an inclined plane. 
The author has here given the analytical formule by 
which the effect of the rotatory motion of the wheels 
may be brought into computation ; this effect, de- 
pending obviously on the amount of inertia of the 
wheels, and on the proportion which their weight 
bears to the weight of the waggon. 

“The properties investigated in this first division 


| of the paper, are strictly those which depend on the 
comparative columns of those derived from some un- | 


| 


dered not only perfeetly steady in its action, but also | 


very powerful; as well as extremely efficacious and 
convenient forall the purposes to which the common 
voltaic battery is usually applied. With this view 
he places the cells which form the battery in two 
parallel rows, consisting of ten cells in each row, on 
a long table, with their siphon-tubes arranged oppo- 


site to each other, and hanging over a small gutter, | 


placed between the rows, in order to carry off the 
refuse solution when it is necessary to change the 
acid. Llaving observed that the uniformity of action 
may be completely maintained by the occasional 


| pense with the cumbrous addition of the dripping 


| 


| the rail. 


| 
| 


longitudinal section of the line, presumed to be 
straight in every part of its direction. There is, how- 
ever, another class of important resistances which 
depend on the ground-plan of the road, and these 
the author next proceeds to determine. 

“The author then gives the analytical formule 
which express the resistance arising,—first, from the 
inequality of the spaces over which the wheels, tixed 
on the same axle, simultaneously move; secondly, 
from the effort of the flanges of the wheels to change 
the direction of the train; and thirdly, from the cen- 
trifugal force pressing the flange against the side of 
Ife also gives the formule necessary to de- 
termine, in each case, the actual amount of pressure 
produced by a given velocity and a given load, and 
investigates “the extent to which these resistances may 
be modified by laying the outer rail of the curve 
higher than the inner. He assigns a formula for the 
determination of the height which must be given to 
the outer rail, in order to remove as far as possible 
all retardation from these causes; which formula is 
a function of the speed of the train, the radius of the 


curve, and the distance between the rails. 
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“In the latter part of the paper, the author inves- 
tigates the method of estimating the actual amount 
of mechanical power necessary to work a railway, 
the longitudinal section and ground-plan of which 
are given. In the course of this investigation he 
arrives at several conclusions, which, though unex- 
pected, are such as necessarily arise out of the me- 
chanical conditions of the inquiry. The first of these 
is, that all straight inclined planes of a less acclivity 
than the angle of repose, may be mechanically con- 
sidered equivalent to a level, provided the tractive 
power is one which is capable of increasing and di- 
minishing its energy, within given limits, without loss 
of effect. It appears, however, that this condition 
does not extend to planes of greater acclivities than 
the angle of repose ; because the excess of power re- 
quired in their ascent is greater than all the power 
that could be saved in their descent ; unless the effect 
of accelerated motion in giving momentum to the 
train could properly be taken into account. In 
practice, however, this acceleration cannot be per- 
mitted; and the uniformity of the motion of the trains 
in descending such acclivities must be preserved by 
the operation of the break. Such planes are there- 
fore, in practice, always attended with a direct loss 
of power. 


“In the investigation of the formule expressive 
of the actual amount of mechanical power absorbed 
in passing round a curve, it is found that this amount 
of power is altogether independent of the radius of 
the curve, and depends only on the value of the 
angle by which the direction of the line on the ground- 
plan is changed. This result, which was likewise 
unexpected, is nevertheless a sufficiently obvious con- 
sequence of the mechanical conditions of the question. 
If a given change of direction in the road be made 
by a curve of large radius, the length of the curve 
will be proportionably great; and although the in- 
tensity of the resistance to the tractive power, at any 
point of the curve, will be small in the same propor- | 
tion as the radius is great, yet the space through | 
which that resistance acts will be great in proportion | 
to the radius; these two effects counteract each other: 
and the result is, that the total absorption of power | 
is the same. On the other hand, if the turn be made 
by a curve of short radius, the curve itself will be | 
proportionately short: but the intensity of the resist- , 
ance will be proportionately great. In this case, a 
great resistance acts through a short space, and pro- 
duces an absorption of power to the same extent as 
before. 

“In conclusion, the author arrives at one general 
and comprehensive formula for the actual amount of 
mechanical power necessary to work the line in hoth 
directions ; involving terms expressive, first, of the 
ordinary friction of the road; secondly, of the etfect 
of inclined planes, or gradients, as they have been 
latterly called ; and, thirdly, of the effect of curves 
involving changes of direction of the road, the velo- 
city of the transit, and the distance between the rails; | 
but, for the reason already stated, not comprising the | 
radii of the curves. 

“ Although the radii of the curves do not form a | 
constant element of the estimate of the mechanical 
power necessary to work the road, nevertheless they 
are of material consequence, as far as regards the | 
safety of the transit. Although a short curve with a | 
great resistance may be moved over with the same 
expenditure of mechanical power as a long curve 
with a long radius, yet, owing to the intensity of the , 
pressure of the flange against the rail, the danger of 
the trains running off the road is increased: hence, 
although sharp curves cannot be objected to on the 
score of loss of power, they are yet highly objection- 
able on the score of danger. 

“In the present paper, the author has confined 
himself to the analytical formule expressing various 
mechanical effects of the most general kind; the 
coefficients and constants being expressed merely by 
algebraical symbols: but he states that he has made 
an extensive series of experiments within the last few 
years, and has also procured the results of experi- 
ments made by others, with a view to determine the | 
mean values of the various constants in the formule 
investigated in this paper. He has also, with the | 
same view, made numerous observations on the ordi- 
nary course of transit on railways; and he announces | 
his intention of soon laying before the Society, in 


| we have not heard a thousand times before. 


| an old man shut up in a dungeon by his unnatural son, 


another paper, the details of these experiments, and 
the determination of the mean values of these various 
constants, without which the present investigation 
would be attended with little practical knowledge.” 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sat. Asiatic Society ...........eeeeeeeeT WO, P. 
Mon. Institute of British Architects........ Eight. 
Tues. Horticultural Society................ Eight. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Kine’s Tueatre—Mercadante’s long-promised 
opera, ‘I Briganti,’ was produced at this theatre on 
Thursday last, for the benefit of Tamburini. We 
wish we could congratulate the manager and the 
public on the excellence of the one new opera of the 
season :—it is possible, that in the haste of a first 
judgment, we may have overlooked some excellencies, 
and passed over some redeeming features; but, at 
present, we can only remember the exquisitely 
finished execution of Grisi—the fire of Tamburini— 
the passion of Rubini—the dignity and pathos of 
Lablache as the imprisoned Count de Moor; and 
are unable to call to mind one single phrase of 
melody—one solitary harmonic combination which 
We 
hardly liked the idea of Schiller’s wild but most ex- 
citing tale being pared and tamed down to the 
sickly standard of an Italian libretto; but our Ger- 
man associations were doomed to receive no shock in 
the present instance: for, save the common incident 
of two brothers—the one a smooth villain, the other 
agenerous and misguided outcast—heing both in love 
with the same lady; and the one more individual 
invention (how harrowing in the original drama!) of 








and discovered by the outlaw, there is nothing to 
remind us of the original * Robbers’\—the libreézo, in 
short, is tame and feeble, worthy of Mercadante’s 
music, and possessing one great fault, namely, that 
of an irregular division of the parts of the principal 
singers. We have already spoken of Grisi’s fault- 
less singing of her so/feggi (for such, and nothing 
more, are the airs assigned to her)—in action there 
was little for her to do:—but we must add a word 
or two to our praise of Lablache: who, like himself, 
can thrill an audience by the delivery of half-a- | 
dozen characterless notes, and elevate a mere walk- 
ing part into the dignity of a character, by the force 
of deportment ? His duett with Rubini was encored ; 
the like well-merited compliment was paid to the 
preghiera in the previous scene, sung by Rubini: this, | 
by the way, with its accompaniment for violoncello 
obligato, is one of the best morceaux in the opera. 
The musie given to the robbers is, on the whole, ap- 
propriate, and here our praise of Mercadante ends: 
we could hardly say enough of the artists, thanks to 
whose first-rate talents, sedulously employed, this 
less than mediocre work may live till the end of 
the season. 


Concerts.—We are somewhat in arrear with our 
friends the concert-givers; but the delay in noticing 
their entertainments has been unavoidable; in the 
meantime their invitations have come all the faster 
and more frequent upon us. To begin with Mr. Cipri- 
ani Potter's Concert: we shall here only particularize 
Miss C. Novello and Madame Malibran’s exquisite 
singing of * Qual anelante, and M. Ivanoff’s grace 
in the maniéré air by Pacini, and Mr. Blagrove’s 
clearness, and taste, and finish, in his obligato ac- | 
companiment to Mozart’s * Non temer,’ which was | 
sung by Mrs. Bishop—for we ought chiefly to speak 
of Mr. Potter, and our space is short. We missed 
his MS. overture to * Antony and Cleopatra,’ (a royal 
subject for music!) with which the concert com- 
menced—but we heard him, to our great pleasure, in 
Beethoven’s glorious concerto in ¢ major: let our mo- 
dern mechanicians, who seem only to have one form, 
and that the oldest possible, take a lesson from the 
spirited, unexpected, exciting manner in which this 
composition (like all, indeed, by Beethoven) is closed. | 
In Mr. Potter's MS. sestetto, which he performed 
with Messrs. Nicholson, Willman, Moralt, Lindley, 
and Dragonetti, we preferred his playing to his 
music, which was rather tame and very lengthy ; the 
last movement, however, contained graceful melo- 
dies, and the whole was cleverly written. After this | 





he played Moscheles’ ‘ Homage to Handel,” with its 
composer. The room was quite full. 

Messrs. Bennett and Berrettoni, and M. Herz, had 
excellent concerts—comprising, however, no parti- 
cular novelty, save the magnificent playing of Thal- 
berg at the former. We regret that this young artist 
is leaving us, just when the public were beginning to 
appreciate his rare merits. He will, however, we 
hope, return next year—the earlier the better. 

At M. Liverani’s Concert, on Monday, a new singer 
made her appearance, concerning whom great expec- 
tations were entertained. It must be confessed that 
Mademoiselle Lozano possesses many requisites for 
first-rate excellence ; a rich, expressive, tragical voice 
of fair compass, and a passionate, energetic mind, 
which the nervousness attendant upon a first appear- 
ance could not wholly obscure. But as yet she wants 
polishing—her execution is rough, and too little subject 
to the control of time; her voice, too, is not fairly 
produced, some of the notes being rather squeezed. 
The pieces in which she sung were a worthless air 
from Donnizetti’s * Tasso,’ and the magnificent duet 
from *Semiramide,’ *Se la vita,’ with Tamburini. 
We are told that Mademoiselle Lozano is to make 
her appearance at the Italian Opera in Paris— 
auspice Rossini: on the stage, with the further ad- 
vantages of an intense southern countenance, and an 
obvious wish to act, we think she must succeed ; we 
hope, however, that she will not be brought to judg- 
ment too soon. The other distinctive feature of the 
concert (how rich we must be in music when we can 
afford to pass by Grisi, Malibran, Caradori, Rubini, 
Ivanoff, Tamburini, and Lablache, as so many matters 
of course!) was Sig. Liverani’s very clever clarinet- 
playing. His tone is, perhaps, a trifle too piercing, 
and in his piano passages he permits us to hear his 
breath move than we like; if these defects were re- 
moved, he would he a first-rate player. Of Mr. Han- 
del Gear's Concert, given on Monday evening, we 
have not much to say: it was made up of the best 
native talent to be procured, with the addition of 
MM. Begrez, F. Lablache, Giubilei, and Berrettoni 
—M. Benedict on the pianotorte, and M. Ole Bull 
(who was uproariously well received) on the violin. 
The scheme was pleasantly varied—the room (Wil- 
lis’s great room) quite full—and the applause more 


| hearty than we have heard it at worthier entertain- 


ments, 

On Thursday Mademoiselle Parigiani, and Signor 
Marras, two very pleasing chamber-singers, neither of 
them, however, possessing sufficient power to make a 
striking figure in public, gave their concert, which 


| was well attended. The scheme (containing twenty- 


six pieces) was agreeably varied—as far as the often 
repeated songs, duetts, &c. &c., which the Italian 


| singers, major and minor, give us,can be varied. Cara- 


dori was singing particularly well; and Signor Marras 
introduced himself to us as a composer as well as a 
singer, in one or two slight canzoni, which have the 
true national elegance, so impossible, it would seem, 
to be caught by us northerns. The concert was well 
attended ; and after having listened for an hour and 
a half, we left the first act going on merrily ! 





Strano Tneatre.—The managers of this little 
theatre, are very active in catering for the public 
amusement. ‘The entertainments of the present 
week have consisted of two old favourite pieces, one 
from Madame Vestris’s ‘Theatre, and one from the 
Queen’s, and two newer ones—a three-act burletta 
called * Poachers in Petticoats,’ and the justly popu- 
lar burlesque of * Othello, according to act of Parlia- 


ment.’ The first of these would not be worthy of any 


particular remark, were it not for the admirable low 
comedy acting of Mr. W. J. Hammond. He is one 
of the best actors of his class, that the London stage 
has for some years added to its stock, and we hope 


| that when the Strand Theatre shall be closed, he 
| will not be allowed to remain idle, or to go into the 


country. His burlesque acting in * Othello,’ is one 
of the richest bits of fun which has shaken our sides 
for many a day. The piece itself is extremely 
amusing, and, in many parts, very cleverly written ; 
and, independently of the treat Mr. Hammond af- 
fords in his own person, it is well acted throughout. 
Those who don’t wish to have a hearty laugh, had 
better not see this piece. 


—— 
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MISCELLANEA 

Crosby Hall.—On Monday last, the Lord Mayor, 
who has always taken a very active part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee established for the pur- 

se of raising a fund to restore this fine old building, 
and who is himself a most liberal contributor, laid 
the foundation stone of the repairs. His Lordship 
in his address gave a brief sketch of the history of 
the Old Palace, and justly adverted to the fact, that 
it owed its renovated beauty to the unremitting zeal 
of « lady, who is known to the public only by the 
result of her exertions—and intimated his intention 
of submitting to the Gresham Committee a proposal 
for the removal of the Gresham Lectures from their 
present inconvenient locality to the Hail, and ex- 
pressed a hope, that, if successful, he should thus lay 
the foundation stone of “ Crosby College.” 

State of the Arts in France.—There are in France 
at the present moment, 82 Museums; 160 public 
schools for the advancement of the fine arts; 2231 
exhibiting artists, namely, 1096 painters; 150 sculp- 
tors; 118 engravers; 263 architects; 309 painters 
in water-colour and draughtsmen. There are in 
Paris alone, 35 public schools of art; 20 museums; 
773 painters ; 106 sculptors; 102 engravers; 195 
architects; 209 painters in water-co!our and dranghts- 
men; in all, 1385 artists. Besides the institutions 
above enumerated, there are societies for the en- 
couragement of art, and exhibitions of modern pic- 
tures, in all the principal provincial towns in France. 
The five departments which are the richest in artists 
and in art, after that of the Seine, are those of the 
North, the Gironde, the Rhone, the Lower Seine, 
and the Seine cum Oise. There is scarcely a town 
of any importance throughout France, that does not 
boast of its annual exhibitions of modern pictures, its 
societies for the encouragement of art, and its hono- 
rary and substantial rewards for artists. 

Lider Ducks.—About «a month before the severe 
weather of the last winter set in, and after about six 
or seven days of north wind, large flocks of wild 
fowl passed over Falaise, in Normandy. Among 
them appeared a flight of eider ducks, which is there 
a very rare occurrence. They alighted on the hedges 
and fields as if to rest, and then again took wing; 
but a straggler having been pursued and wounded by 
a falcon, it was brought to M. Fresnaye, who tried to 
recover it. Water was eagerly drunk by it, but 
sopped bread and barley were refused. M. Fresnaye 
then put some shreds of raw meat into the water, 
and the duck ate them with great eagerness. Fora 
week it was so voracious, that it took this meat three 
times in the course of the day; and it became so 
familiar, that it even sought food from its master’s 
hand. Inashort time the appetite for meat sub- 
sided, and it would eat barley only, which it swal- 
lowed till its crop was full nearly to suffocation. It 
now eats this grain in moderation, and is likely to 
thrive. All the eider ducks hitherto observed in 
Normandy have been quite young, and apparently 
exhausted with hunger and fatigue. 

Method of Coating Busts and Plaster Casts, so as to 
give them the appearance of Marble.—Into a wooden 
tub or trough, put a strong and warm solution of alum. 
Into this plunge the bust or plaster cast, previously 
made perfectly dry, and let it remain therein from 
fifteen to thirty minutes; then suspend it over the 
solution, that the superfluous portions may drain off, 
and when it is cold, pour over it a fresh portion of 
the solution, and apply it evenly by a sponge or cloth. 
Continue this operation until the alum has formed a 
erystallized coating over the whole surface. Put it 
aside, and when perfectly dry, polish it with fine 
sand-paper or glass-paper, and complete the polish 
with a cloth slightly moistened with pure water. 
A wooden vessel is best for the solution, warmed by 
steam from a boiler, because metals are apt to colour 
the solution. This coating gives greater solidity to 
the substance,and possesses the whiteness and trans- 
parency of the finest marble. It stands the attacks 
of moisture in any apartment—is less subject to be- 
come soiled, and is as easily cleaned as marble. In 
this manner, excellent copies may be obtained of 
antiques, as well as moderns, at a price little ex- 
ceeding common plaster casts.—4 merican Journal of 
Science and Arts. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
R. LITCHFIELD and Mr. ABRAHAM will 
mmence their Course of CLINICAL LECTURES on 
the above Subject, illustrated by Cases and Drawings, at the 
Infirma ary for Diseases of the Skin, 51, Great Ormond-street, 
neen's-square, on the 4th July. The Lectures and Practice of 
e Institution are open to the Profession.—For further particu- 
ned apply to Dr. Litchtieid, 2, Brunswick-square ; mr. AS oraham, 
49,O.d Broad-street; or the Sec retary, at the ry. 
G. S. BREN Tr. mBec retary. 


LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, 
COURSE of NINE LECTURES on the 
SCIENCE of EDUCAT ION, gil be dalivers din the West 

End of London, by the Rev. BRYCE, L.L.D., Principal of 
the Belfast Academy, tN on it ESD/ i the 5th of 
July, at 3 o'clock, and continuing on every Tue ~ Thursday, 
and Jeg till the Course be finished. The Lecture Rooin 
will be specilied on the Tickets, 

The obj ect of these Lectures is to supply what the most emi- 
nent philosophers of modern times have spoken of as a great 
deside -ratum, namely,a Science of Education founded on mental 
Phil y, as the Science of Medicine is founded on Anatomy. 
Precise and comprehensiv e rules will be given for communi- 
cating all the diferent kinds of knowledge required from in- 
fancy to maturity, and for managing all varieties of dispositions. 

Dr. Bryce de livered an abridged Course in London last season, 
of which the first Lecture was reported in the 4 henwum of the 
iith of July. He now returns at the earnest request of his 
former. auditors, embracing many persons hizhly — 
for their rank and talents, to develope his views more full 

The attendance of Ladie sis invited, and the Lectures will be 

zreat practical importance to Parents and Teachers, 
inte resting to those ih are concerned ior education 





















ket, for the ‘Cours ead 
ily Ticke t, admitting th ri 1 
h person entitled, by tic ket, t, to attend the Cnceei may 
a friend to the first lecture. 

‘Tickets and_a Prospectus ma af be had of Messrs. Calkin & 
Budd, Booksellers to the King. 11s, Pall Mall; Ebers & Co. 27 
Old Bond-stre. t q ‘He srners-street ; Roake & Varty, 
31, Strand; | é i2, Cheapside; Cowie & Co. 31, 
Poultry ; 3; and wi we oy & Ds ivis. Stationers’-court. 


POLISH REFUGEE GENTLEMAN is 
d desirous to obt a Situation as PRECEPTOR, or to de- 
vote some hours ¢ to. GIVING LESSONS in the following 
Branches of Education: 21¢ Classics—Sciences—French and 
German—Fencing— Eau ui s—and the Rudiments of Music ane 
Drawing. The applicant will give the first six Lessons gratis, 
that his manners and acquirements may be judged of previous 
to amore p rmanent engagement. He can have the most re- 
spectable references and r commendations. Address (letters 
post paid) to X. at Mr. Bowde -n’s, 49, Grosvenor-place. 


a-Guinea ; 



























N ODE RN DE AGRA APHIC WRITING.— 

a The Inventor's Seconn Lesson, by which the Papil 
may follow a Speaker including a Copy of the First, which 
is now published. lis. —Hours of Private Teaching at Home, 
from 10 to 4, on Mondays, Tues: 
6to9, P.M.,on Ww edne ssdaysand F 






ys, ant iT hursdi ays; and from 
P ske p-street, Hoxton. 





Sales bv a 





SOUTHGATE’s ROOMS. 
OL TION OF DR: AWINGS, 
By Messrs. sow 1 HGATE & SON, at their Wee kly Sale Rooms, 
Fleet-street, THIS DAY ; including 
R AW INGS by Antonio, Angelo, Rottenhamer, 
Della Bella, Ost ade, Van Goyen, Salviati, Guercino, 
~~ Matsys, Barroccio, 7 , Berghem, Vanderlaer, 
. Kaufiman, Bartolozzi, Howlandson, Philips, Vickers, Lines, 
Hollis. Anderson, Prout, Varley, 
FINE PAINTINGS IN OIL 
paceman. by PETHER; C ATTLE PIECE, 
oO 


PORTFOLIOS, &e 
May be viewed, and Cat: slogue 's had at the Rooms. 

















: _ On TUESDAY, July 5, : 
COLLECTION OF LAW BOOKS; 
Including the Reports of East, 16 vols—Dum- 
ford and East, 8 vols.—Brown, 8 vols.—Vesey and Beames,? vols. 
, 3 vols.—Broderip and Bingham, 2 vols. —Maddock, 
4 vols.—( ‘roke, 4 vols.—Kobinson, 6 vols.—Taunton, 3 vols.— 

; i ae s, — —Coke’s Institutes—Barton and Ww ild’s 
y .—Powell's Precedents, 3 vols,—Comyn's_ Di- 
gest, 6 \ vol KR: nithby' s Index, 3 vols.—Howell’s State Trials, 

ivols.; &c 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 








On THURSDAY, July 7, and oro dare 
ALUASBLE BOOKS, 
Including the Library of the Rev. JOHN .. 4, EY Woop, 
(Editor of Shakespeare's Works,) 
Among which are, 

Mirror of Parliament, 1828 to 1832—Statutes of 
the Realm, 12 yols.—C rose Vases Antiques, 2 vols.—Douglas’s 
r’ ymologicon—Sandford’s Kings 

c ts 1g land E: ne yelope: an Britannica, 20 vols.—Richardson's 
Fauna Boreali- Americana, 2 vols.—Dibdin’s ‘Typography, 4 vols. 
—Dibdin'’s Decameron, 3 vols. Bibliographical Tour, 3 vols.— 
Aides Althorpiana, 2 vols.—Casseno Library—Lowndes's Ma- 
val, 4 vols. 1 —Scott’s Sportsman *s Cabinet, 2 vols. russ.— 
Watson's ‘Ura D t s Life of Wesley. 2 vols.— 
Tillotson, 19 vols. h's Michaelis, 6 vols. L. p.— Bingham, 
8 vols.—Horne’s Introduction, 4 vols.—Lardner, 10 vols.—Quar- 
terly Review, in Numbers—Mitford’s Greece, 8 vols.—Swift's 
Works, by Scott, 19 vols.—Brydge'’s Censura, 10 vols.—Mirror, 
20 vols, ; &c. 
*~* Mone 
Stock, upon | 



























lvanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
aries, Portions of Libraries, and Literary Pro- 





“MODERN NOVELS AND ENGRAVINGS. 

By Me SSTS. GRIMS1ON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No. High Holborn, on TUESDAY, July 5, and two follow- 
ing bam at half-past 12 o'clock precise ly 4 

Oe ICU LATING LIBRARY (removed from 

Oxford) 

Including all the most Popular Modern Novels 
by Scott, Porter, Edgeworth, Opie, Radcliffe, Smith, Bulwer, 
Morgan, Ward, Grattan, Cooper, Mulgrave, Galt, Godwin, 
Shelley, Fraser, Morivr, D’ ny Trollope, Marryatt, Ritchie, 
picky James, Lockhart, Hook, &e.—Mopern Books or Tra- 

—The Works of Hume, ‘Stion, Rollin, Russell, Aikin, 
eg &c. ; the whole in excellent condition —The ENGRAV- 

INGS comprise Specimens by Martin, C. Heath, Cooke, Allen, 

&c. ; Portraits, Topography, Scraps, &c. &c 

May be viewed on Monday, and Catalogues had, 











EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 
T an Establishment of 30 years’ standing, con- 
ducted by a Lady, her Husband, and their Daughters, a 
Course of Study is pursued consistent with the extended range 
now adopted in the Education of Ladies.—Frencu, ITALIAN 
Latin, and a Critical Examination ofthe English, are ‘connected 
with a sy ie | tion of the Principles of General 
Literaiane, anda scientific Study of Music and Drawing.—Terms 
moderate, and without extras.—For Prospectuses apply (if by 
Fleet post paid,) to M. T., Mr. Souter's School Library, 121, 
WANTED 








NTED, on an Engagement for two or three years,a YOUNG 
LADY as ART ICLED PUPIL, who, with considerable reduc. 
tion of terms, will have the adv: antago of a regular bensdiee. 


CASE OF DISTRESS. 
HE Rev. WILLIAM PITT SCARGILL, for 


some time Minister of the Chapel in Churchgate-strect, 
and latterly a Member of the Established Church, had in the 
last three years nothing to depend upon for maintenance save 
the small proceeds of his literary labours. Under the pressure 
of pecuniary difficulties and ince Ssant exe rtion his mind became 
gradually weakened, an affection of the brain ensued, and, after 
suffering therefrom several weeks, (during which time he was, 
with his family, indebted to the kindness of friends for daily 
support,) he breathed his last on Sunday evening, leaving a 
Wife and two Sons (one aged 9, the other 7,) with means of 
subsistence for a short time only. A Subscription for their relief 
has commenced, and any charitable contributions will be thank- 
fully received by the Rev. H. Hasted, Thomas Robinson, Esq., 
and Mr. Deck. who will act as trustees for the Widow a 
{ ‘hildren. in London, subse souene will be received by Messrs. 
¢ Co. 54, Lombard-s 

-E idmunds, Jan. 26, 
Subscriptions announc ‘edlessees £123 18 0 















































































T. Bevan, Esq..-.-+.- eo - 186 
H. J. Oake Esq 5 £5 0 
G. i 5 22 
5 5 0 
- 20 
- 5 10 
Res “ve } a 5 ‘ 1 3 
i. - 5 | Mrs. Belgrave 10 
Mis s White .. « 5 0)}Dr. Bpobars eee cocoe 2 2 
Miss F. Whi - 5 0 | Rev. J. . Hustler ees 22 
P. Bennet, E - 5 O} HL. Wat A, Esq. oo 10 
50 | Mr M. - 10 
| Nir. Co = - 
- 5 0|Anon.. 20 
10 0 | Anon.. 010 
: @ 106 
11/8. 10 
2 0 | Mrs. Su 20 
1 0 | Mr. James Hi 33 
- 010 | Rev. Mr. Rose 010 
- 0 5 | Mrs. Green .-.- 10 
-10 30 
Earl Onslow .- — * a ® 
Thomas Brown «tt - 3? 
Rev. Mr, Waste - 3 0 - 50 
Miss Dalton..- « 24 Green. 10. 6d. 
Mr. Deck .-++-- - 3 0 . Mr. Corrighan - 106 
Mrs. Alexander - 10 and Mrs. Gould . 5 0 
Rev. Mr, nee sp! 3.0 one Esq. & Mrs. Ord. 5 0 
A Fri -B Leckweod..:- $6 
1 0 2 0 
Cc, D. Leech - 10 19 
Mrs. Friend.. -1@ 10 
tev. Wm. Ha » oe 10 
Mr. T_T. Silver.. « & 8 20 
i ihe Misses Watsor - 10 5 6 
. Yardley eo © 5 noel B 10 
_ Sutton - © 5 S 10 
Anon. eseses 0 10 | Miss S. Metea! 1 0 
ANON. «+ eee 1 0 |A Member of Mr. 
Benj. Green, Es > vO hirst’s Cong’ 05 
Anon. by Mrs. Donn sees 1 0 | Miss Pate 10 
Rev. A. Colville 2 0 | H. Wilson, 5 0 
Rev. J. B. Sams 2 | Mrs. Hustler 10 
Anon. by ditto 0 Mr. Gedze 10 
Mrs. Blomtield Mr. Golding.. $0 
Dr. Smith ....- . » A Friend to th 
tev. Mr. Scotm 5 0 and Orphan -- ae 20 
Anon. by Rev. P. Ra o & COIN | 10 
One of Worthing on’s ole 5 ° 
Con Yr seeeee 2 
* ‘i 5.0 3 0 
10 1X 5 0 
3.0 | 3 3 
Mrs. Bridge ...-.-++ - 10 
2 0 | Rev. James Bennet .-.- 20 
2 6) Rev. HI. Thompsons... - 50 
1 0 |S, T. Dawson, Esq. - ° 19 
2 01 














fMUE Hon. Mrs. NORTON.—The most correct 
Likeness published; Paint ed by Joun Hayter, Eso., 
and Engraved in Mezzotint by LER. Size, ine luding 
margin, 15 inches by 12. Price, Pine 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 12s., 
Betore Letters, ls. 
London: Ackermann & Co, 96, Strand. 








THE DUKE OF GORDON. 
Nearly ready or np ee ation, dedicated, by special permission, 
er Grace the Duchess of Gordon, 
HE PORTR AIT of his Grace the DUKE of 
GORDON, G.C.B., &e. &e., in his Highland Costume, 
from the Origin Pic ture in the possession ef Her Grace. 
Painted by Mr. Greorek SANDERS; Engraving by Mr. Jonn 
‘ Size of t the P 2linches by high. I aig Prints, 
Pr First Proofs before the Letter: 
‘Lonhoe: oni by Thomas Boys, Printseller to His Ma- 
jesty, 11, Golden-square. by whom Subscribers’ names are re- 
alee by A. Hill. E. Douglas, A. Crichton, Edinburgh; 
g. niay, D. ¢ hisholm, Glasgow ; artin, . Cross, 
Paisley : 7. Fenwick, J. Chalmers, Dundee ; T. Jackson, Perth; 
Hay, Aberdeen ; $ pb “Morrison & Co. Inverness; J. Kiyman, 
Gated; R. Roe, Cambridge ; G. Linnecar, Liverpool; Grundy 
& Goadsby, Manchester ; and all Printsellers. 














Dedicated, 1 permission. to His Majesty the King. 
— s CH PENSIONERS commemo- 
ng the Ponies on ary of the Battle of Trafalgar. 
Painted. .~ JOHN BURNET, and engraved by him as a Com- 
anion to a & rint of 
CHELSEA PENSIONERS 
Rea ting | the Gazette of the Battle of Waterlo 

after Sir D. Wilk A. in the possession of His Grace the 

% uke of Wellington, K.G 


Price: Prints, 3/. 3s, ; Proofs, 6/. 6s. ; India Proofs, 102. 10s. 5 
Before Letters, 12/. 
Pait ‘Mall. Hodgson & Graves, Printseliers to the King, 6, 
a 
«* The Proofs before Letters and India Proofs are now 
cally for delivery. 











THE ATHENZEUM. 





[TEST of ENGLAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPAN 
20, New we, London. nth rand sh at Exeter 1807. 

The Prem.ums of this Otlice are upon a reduced scale: no 
Fees are received by the Directors, the Assured participate in 
the Profits, and claims are liberally settled. rospectuses 
(showing many exclusive advantages granted by this Company) 
may be hail at the Office in 
oper in Lenten tt yi is ad 3 ances 
e effected in an. o e Country. an in ‘aris. without an: 
extra charge. AMES ANDERTON.» 


EAGLE LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 

3, The Crescent. Bri cisert Blackfriars.—Established 1807. 
DISTINCT TABLES for MALE and FEMALE LIFE. 
HE Directors oo caused New Tables to be 

calculated, which exhibit at every age the remarkable 
difference between the values of Life in the two sexes. 
In consequence of this improvement— 

The younger Male Lives are insured at premiums below the 

orginayy rates. 

Loa Lives on terms lower than those of any other 





Foreh n Assurances are granted for North and South America, 
for the East Indies. for any of the British Colonies or Garrisons, 
for the whole of life, or for the duration of any military, civil, 

or diplomatic duty. 
Four-tiiths of the 
whether abroad or at 
very requisite information may be obtained at the Office of 


the Company. 
HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. — 


(By Order) 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3), THrRocmorTon Street, Bank, Lonpon ; 63, King- 
street, Manchester, 5, & 6, Exchanze-street, East Liverpool ; 
@, York-place, Edinburgh ; and 16, Queen-street, Glasgow. 
MPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


rote are divided among the Assured, 











DIRECTORS. 
William Banbury, Esq. Thomas Farncomb, Esq. 
Harry Barrett, Es sa. | John Humphery, Esq. «ld.M.P. 
Edward Bates, Es Sage ort Ingleby, Esq. Manches- 


Lancelot Archer Burton, Esq. | ae 

Thomas Camplin, Esq. Thomas Kelly, E: 

James Clift, Esq | William Le af, E a 

Dryden Elstob, _ | Lewis Pocock, I 

Audi ors.—Brian Shaw Hilditch, Esq., Wm. Palme + Knight, Esq. 

and Joseph Spe neer, Esq 
Phusician.—Thomas Davies, M.D. 30, Ne -w Broad-street. 
Surgeon.—William Coulson, Esq.2 Fre de ‘rick’ s-place, Old Jewry. 
Standing Counsel. sq. 

Solicitor. — Williar q 
Bankers.—Messrs. Vere, Sapte, "Banbury, hn rg & Co. 77, 
Lombard-street: 

MUCH LOWER RATES THAN THOSE OF ANY OTHER 
OFFICE will be found in the original and extensively varied 
Tables of this Company. 

A Board with the Medical Officers, attend daily, and Policies 
may be completed in a few hours. 

Keferences and personal attendance not required when the 
medical reports are satisfactory. 

Distinct Tables at very moderate Rates for all climates, includ- 
ing Sea-risk, tor Military and Naval Olficers, and for persons 
aiiiicted with disorders not attended with pnepomate danger. 

Premiums may be paid Quarterly or Half-Yearly 


EXTRACT FROM TABLES.—PREMIUMS TO ASSURE £100, 






sq. Alderman. 
























Age.| One Year. {Seven Yrs. Whole Term of Life. 
: | Annual | Quarterly |Halfyearly| Annual 
Premium. | premium. | Premium. | Premium. Premium. 
£. s. a. | &. & d. | £ — = &. 2. dd. ‘£. s. d. 
16 0b2]086 9 | 07 31/044 . & @ 
20 0174;08BO]07N 0b 9 iu 2 
Sic upeais €3:1087 £813 €93718 8 
40 Poser cela Sites 213 9 
59 1135 )1 19 ( 0 44,2 04 319 3 


1 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 








Number of 

T1V* is now ready for delivery, at 
Gorze naw & Co. 51, qt place, and all Book and 
Print-sellers in the United Kingdom. 

George Rowney & Co. take this opportunity of announcing a 
new permanent Hlue, superior in brilliancy to Ultramarine, suit- 
able for Oil or Water-colour Painting, price 4s. per ounce, and 
ls. 6d. the cake for water. 


_The Fourth | 





THOMAS ae ered KNIGHT, ESQ. 

Just published, “ 
FORTE AIT of T. A. KNIGHT, Esq., 
., L.S., &e. and President of the London Horticul- 
tural Pm ny Painted by S. Core, Worcester; and Engraved 
by S. CoustNs, A.R.A. Prints, 1/. Is. ; Proofs, 2/. 2s. To be had 
of Messrs. Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & Co. 14, Pall’ Mall East ; ; 
Shalford, Worcester; Vale, Hereford; Eddowes, Shrewsbury ; 
and Jones, Ludlow. 





ys E METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE for 

, JULY contains, among other interesting articles, the fol- 

owing -— 

1. Speries -yow; or the Dog | 10. igttess to Brother John, 

iend,. } 

2. Poor Relations, 11, The Republique. 

3. Literary Remains of Hazlitt, | 12. Autobiographical Sketches 
eg Notice of his Life, by connected with Laycock 

s Son. } Abbey. 

4. Ard: ‘nt Troughton. 13. Pedestrian Tour ghrough 

5. Passion of Progre »ssion. Wales and England. 

6. Anne—Acreontic. | 14. Life, Opinions, and Pensile 

7. Tue Prado. Adventures of John Ketch. 

8. Ext ‘mpore Lin With Notices of New Works, 

9. Apology for Purencless. | New Music, Fine Arts, 

Drama, &e. 
Saunders _& Otley, Condunit-street, Hanover-square; Bell & 


rediate, Edinburgh; Smith & Son, Glasgow; J. 
Dublin. 


THE ANALYST for JULY, amongst other in- 
teresting Papers, conta‘ns :—Some Remarks to justify the 
supposition that Henry V III. was the real author of * The Asser- 
tio Sacramentorum,’ &c.—On the British Antiquities of War- 
wickshire—Remarks on Mr. Coombe's * Constitution of Man’ — 
Natural History of the Nightingale, by E. Blyth—On the Effects 
of certain Mental and Bodily States upon the Imaxination— 
Historical Memoranda of Wigmore Castle, by Sir Samuel Kush 
Meyric -H.—Architectural Essay on the Church and Chancel | 
of Stratford-on-Avon, by J. Britton—Sketches of Euro pene Orni- 
tholozy--Account of an ham Free Grammar School, with 
3 Engravings on Steel by <earnan, under the direction of C. 
Barry, Esq.. Architect, exhibiting the North and South Eleva- 
tions, and Ground Plan of the Building—Sketches of British Ich- 
th lcs —Proceedings of at Societies—Critical Notices 
i blications, &c. & 


adon; published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., price 4s. 


Comming, 





Exeter; or of Mr. Anderton, atthe | A 
and Insurances may | 


a new Volume. 


| RASER’'S MAGAZINE for JULY commences 


A good opportunity is thus afforded for 


| new Subscribers giving in thet! names to any respectable Book- 


seller in Town or C onate 
Books on my Table, b: = ‘Ratt er: Of Hamlet—2. Hebrew 
Idyls, No. XII. Judith—3. Le Revenant—4. New Ode to the 
pecnene. with Variations—5. More ‘Justice to Ireland’—6. On 
Angie: Norman Poetry—7. Lines on the Anniversary of the Death 
elicia Hemans—8. Gallery of Literary Characters, No. 74—9. 
Southe ’s Life of Cowper—10. The Songs of Horace, from the 
Prout Papers, No. XX. Decade the First—11. A most talented 
Family—12. A Second Letter from Cambridge to Oliver Yorke, 
Esq., Pluck Examination Qaeetiqns—1: 3. For the Present Instant: 
I. he Ministers ; II. eople.—The Portrait for the Month 
is a happy and characteristic likeness of Mr, Serjeant Talfourd, 
Author of ‘Ion.’ The cost of this Periodical is only Half-a- 

Crown monthly. 

Fraser, Publisher, 215, Regent-street, London. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
Sune, No. CCXLIX. For JULY. 

C pantents: 1. Passages from the Diary ofa late Physician. Chap. 
XVI. The Merchant’ s Clerk— 2. Alcibiades the Young Man—3. 
a Cheek: ‘the Man o x'—4. Wraxall’s Posthumous 
Memoirs—5. The British School “of Painting—6. e Devil's 
Doings, or Warm Work in Wirtemberg—7. The Cotton Manu- 
facture, and the Factory System—s. The Metaphysician, No. Il 
Brown on Cause and Effect—9. The Arts: Hints to Amateurs— 
1%. Shakspeare in Germany, Part V. Shakspeare’ s Comedies ; 
Midsummer Night's Dream 
L Ww ule am Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, Strand, 

ondon. 


(THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINEfor JULY 
is the first of a new Volume, and affords an opportunity 
for new Subscribers ee commence this Periodical. which is now 
generally allowed to be the most varied, as : 
staple, of the present day. This Number contains, among 
others, the following Articles: A Critique on Miss Baillie’s 
Dramas—Original Notes to Boswell’s Life of Johnson—Morhoff, 
Dr. Robertson, Columbus's Letter, Thomson, &c.—Richard-on's 
ew English Dictionary—Memorial!s of Literary Characters— 
Le tters of Sir John Vanburgh and Lord Stowe ‘1! Poetry by T. 
Taylor the Platonist—Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings—Life of Sir T. Lunsford—Dr. Murray's Tecommenda- 
tion of Bossuet’s Exposition—The Record Commission and the 
Rev, Joseph Hunter—Ke ‘trospective R: view: Chaucer, No. 
With Review of New Publ cations, Fine Arts, Proceedings of 
Learned Societies, Ke. Obituary, with Memoirs of the Duke of 
Gord: n, Duchess of Buckingham. Right Hon. Sir_H. Russell, Sir 
C. Wilkins, J. Horsburgh, ane Wood of Gloucester, &c 
Embellishments: St. Martin's urch, Carfax, Oxford ; Saxon 
Tombs at Dewsbury. Yorks 4, 3 we Fordwich, Kent. ‘2y. 6. 


Vols. I, II. II. IV. and V. of the New Series, 
16s. each. 
Published by W. Pickering. Chancery-lane. 


rPAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for JULY, price One Shilling, contains: Summer Tours 
in Scotland — Principles of Morality of the Society of Friends, by 
William Howitt—A Blast of the Trumpet against Presbyterian 
Intercommuning with Prelatical Malignants—A Glance at the 
by the King of the Ne*her-land—The Beggar's Wallet, 
No. VIL. The Railroad—The Village . ‘burch, by Robert Nic oll 
—Autobiography of Archibald Plack, sq, late Lord Mayor of 
London, by John Galt, continued—Basil Hall's Schloss Hainfeld 
—How to dose the’ Lords —Literary Bulletin—Political Register 
—The next Move of Ministers. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; ‘Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London; 


and John Cumming, Dublir 
‘THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


for JULY, Price 2s. 6d., contains :—Review, Spe 

the Rev. Mortimer 0 By Robert ¢ 
Sonnets. By W. A. B.—Ric h's Researe pes in Koordistan anc 
| Nineveh—A Chi A. on Cousins —The 
ANg arrative c olle -cted from posthumous uM wuscripts— 
grant’s Tale—The Sketcher F ‘viled—Statistical Scraps— Me omoirs 
of Sir William Temple—Uallery of Illustrious Irishmen. No. V. 
Flood ; Part 11.—The Attractions of Ireland. No. I. Scenery 
—Forget Me Not—University Intelligence. 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Co. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
London. 


Number contains, |. The 













































ay is published, 


‘HE PRESBYTER IAN REVIEW, 


XXXI. 
Containing a FULL AC ( OU NT of the PROCEEDINGS of the 
GENERAL ASSE MB LY 
Pectin Sr 


: Whittaker & Co; and 
sold by all the Booksellers. 





4 game “Ss esas Are, July 1. 


N Nos Vi 
HE LON DON and WEST MINSTE R 
REVIEW, price Six Shillings. 
ntents:1.SirJohn Wi alsh’s Conte mporary History. 
wh “eo and Radicals—2. Quarterly Review upon French Novels 
3. The White Man’s Grave. Sierra Leone—4. Poor Laws for 
Pe Jand—5. Translations of Favst—6. Discoveries respecting 
the Nebula—7, Designs for the New Houses of Parliament— 
8. Catholic and Protestant Popery—9. Domestic Arrangements 
of the Working Classes—10. Wi s Pencil llings and Inklings of 
Adventure—l}. Setbeey and Intimidation—12. nch Literature. 
n Macrone, St. jee! s-square. 


day is published, No. XXXIV 


HE FOREIGN QU ARTERLY REV IEW. 


TENT 
Art. I. Prince Piickler-Muskau con his New Tour—II. Martin 
on the Formation of the Minds of Women—II1. Reynard the 
Fox: Meon, Chabaille, Mone, and Grimm—IV. Thibaudeau’s 
Memoirs of Napoleon—V. French and English Record C entbie- 
sions—VI. Letters to Merek, from Gothe, Herder, Wieland, 
&e.—VII. Marie Tudor: Victor Huvo—VITI. Maflei’s History 
of Italian Literature—IX. Recollections of Russia. Turkey, and 
Greece—X. Italian Novels—XI. Jal's Tour from Paris to Naples 
—XII. Miscellaneous Literary Notices from. Denmark. Fr: ance, 
Germany, Italy, and Russia—List of the principal New Works 
paeeee ‘d on the Continent. 
& Armstrong, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, and 
8, Wellington-street. North; and A. Richter & Co. (late Treut- 
tel, Wiirtz, & Richter.) 3), Soho- squi: are. Sold by all Booksel- 
lers ; of whom may be had complete Sets and Single Numbers of 
this Journal. 


| < ee ace ILLUSTRATED EDITION! 
| 
| 


day is issned, 


Tories, 























s day is published, price 2s. 6¢., Part II. of 
HE. ADV ENTURES of GIL BLAS of SAN 
TILLANE. Translated from the French of LE SAG R, 
by T. SMOL y ETT, M.D. Embellished with Six Hundred first 
ue Engravings on Wood, from the Original Designs of Jean 
igoux. 
eck! Part will contain, at least, 80 pages of letter-press, and 
an average of 50 Plates. The whole will be beautifully printed 
in royal ae, .» and the Work compieted in 12 Monthly Parts. 
| wat : J.J. Dubochet & ( Broad-street ; ; sold also 
byc. mith Fleet-street ; and i. "Hooper, Pall Mall E 








Published this day, in 1 vol. post 8v: 
CHLOSS HAINFELD;; or, a WINTER in 
on pet ~~ BASIL HALL, R.N. 
- 
_ rrintet for Robe ns Edinburgh; and Whittaker & Co. 
ondon 
whom may be had, 

1. Capte ain Hall's Fragments of Voyages and 

“——? irst, Second, and Third Series. 9 vols. 
2. Captain Hall’s North America. 3 vols. 8vo. 

With Be os of Etchings, 4to. 

Third edition, with an Introductory Grammar, price 2s. bound, 
E NOUVEAU TRESOR, or French Student's 
Companion ; designed to facilitate the Translation of 


Enzlish into French at Sight, and at the same time to convey 
Instruction in Science. ‘Literature, and, Me Morality. 


Published by J. Pn hn School ol removed from St. 
Paul's Churchyard to 131, Fleet-street. 


" Just published, price 5s, 6¢. in cloth, Lo 

TYMOTONIA, containing the Principles of 

CLASSICAL ACCENTU ATION, and intended as a Guid 

to the right Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Words, and of al 
Scientific Terms. whether Classical or Barbarous, including the 
Ancient Proper Names, and our = Modern Proper Names as aré 

written wee a Latin Termina 
y AZENEAS M° INTIRE, L.L.D., F.L.S 

J. Souter, ez neal Library, (removed from'St. Paul's Church- 
yard. ) to 131,  Fleet-street 


“Just ‘published a J. Souter. School Library, 131, Fleet-street, 
s. 6d. neatly boun 


HE RHETORIC AL SPEAKER and POE. 
TIC: Ate CLASS-BOOK. Comprising Prefatory Observa- 
tions on the Origin and Structure of Language ; an nalysis of 
Poetry, in whe h the various tropes and figures are illustrated by 
the most striking and beautiful extracts; directions for the ve 
per modulation of the Voice, the delineation of the Passions, &c. 
together with a new and choice Selection of Pieces, trom the 
most esteemed anthors, adapted to Recitation and Reading, with 
copious jastrectiane for their appropriate delivery. ie He 
NN PON, Teacher of Elocution, &c. The Knetorican 
Sre AKER. will ‘be found to contain a collection of the finest 
poetry in the language, and the most suitable tor recitation and 
reading. Several of the pieces are original, and_very few of 
them have ever appeared. in similar works. It also embodies 
much interesting and use!ul information on language | in general 
and on the English Lang age in particular. he character o! 
poetry. and the laws of versilication are treated ina comprehen- 
sive and perspicuous manner; and the figures of Rhetoric are 
e\emplified by the finest poetical gems. 
























J. SOUTER’S SCHOOL LIBRARY, vomnaved, from St. Paul's 
Churchyard to 131, Fleet-street. w may be had all the 
OOKS on the HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 
This System has been pronounced, by the Edinburzh Re- 
riew, “ one of the most useful and important discoveries of the 
age.” aan by the Wes'minster Review, * the most extraordinary 
improvement in the Method of Instruction which the ingenuity 
of the human mind has hitherto.devised.” This Review also 
asc ribes to the Author of the Hamiltonian System, erelusivel », 
‘ the great merit of introducing Translations, made in invariable 
accordance with the principle of a strict verbal analysis;" and 
it remarks, that “it is this pe cullarsty which renders them such 
invaluabl instruments to the learner 
The following Books ha e been published by Mr. Hamilton, 










































and may be o tt Souter, as above ; of Messrs. Whyte & Co. 
Edinburgh ; apel, Liverpool; Messrs. W rightson & Co. 
B: rmingham ; Ww. “leas. New York ; and of all Booksellers. 
L: ie é. s.d. 
Gospel of St. pod incloth 4 sop’s Fables......e0000. 6 0 
Epitome Historia Sacre 4 Analecta a + 60 
Jsop’s Pables...esseeee 4 7 
Phadrus’ Fables . coe 4 8 | Gospel ot Sohn. ¢ incloth 40 
Eutropius ...+++e0- eee 4 Oj Perrin’s Fables ceece. e006 5 0 
Aurelius Victor . 4 0) Recueil Choisi . - 76 
( ‘ornelius Nepos.. 6 6! Verbs .o.ecsceeee over 2 0 
Select é Profanis, 2 vol. 13 0 GERMA 
Ceesar's ¢ omme ntaries.. 7 6) Gospelof St. John........ 4 0 
Latin Ve rus, sad edition 20 r= gp der Jungere, 2 
Sallust.. ove 7 6 WO, cocccecccccccccccccs 0 
First. Six Books” of the ITALIAN, 
AL neid ....cececceeeeeees 9 O| Gospel of St.John... 46 
OVid coco cccccccesccccccees 7 6 Raccolta di Favole . 5 6 
EK. FeTbs ccccccecesecce 20 
Gospel of St  » —e - 6 0 SPA NIsH.. 
Gospel of St. Matthew ... 7 6 > Gospelof St. John. 40 
The History, Principles, Practice, and Results of the Ha- 
miltonian System, from its Origin to this ‘Time; with 
Mr. Hamilton's Lecture at Liverpool, and his Answers 
to the Edinburgh and Westminster Re. iews «-.++++++« 6 
THE SYSTEMS OF H: AAMiL. TON sep JACOTOT UNITED 
VIPRE 


The ET ng Pack Ed this Method, are just published: 
JACK. By the Author of Sandford and 
ge arranged for Students commencing the French 
language ; with an. Analytical Translation in the order of the 
Text: the Pronunciation indicated according to the best French 
authorities listinguishing the Silent Letters, Nasal Sounds, and 
other Irregularities; Explanatory Notes, and = Alphabetical 
Reference e te all the worc ds made use of. Price 3s 
2. Elizabeth, ou les Exiles de Sibérie, on the same 
vies as Petit Jack. 5s. 
The First Six Books of Télémaque, arranged 
on a same plan as Petit Jack and Elizabeth. Price 5s. Gd. 
J. Souter, School Library, 131, Fleet-street. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 
1, Frank, by Miss Edgeworth (Selections from), 
Price iy 0 and arranged according to the plan of M. Jacotot. 
Price 
New and Entertaining Dialogues in French and 
mT. on an improved Interlineal System, combining the use- 
ful with the agreeable. Adapted to the apetitenten System. 
2nd edition. By J. F. Gerard. } 
3. Scelto di Novelle Morali, di aeome Soave. 
Ad: he to the Hamiltonian System. Price 4s. in cloth. 
The Four Orations of Cicero out Catiline, 
si to the Hamiltonian System. By J. W. Underwood. 
rice 4s 
5. Celsus de Medicina, adapted to the Hamiltonian 
System. Ry J. W. Underwood. 3 vols. In cloth, 21s. each.— 
The Text Vol. may be had separately, and forms the cheapest 
a |< of Celsus extant. 
Gregory’s Conspectus Medicine Theoretice, on 
the ‘tess of Ce Isus. By J. W. Underwood. 2 vols. In cloth, 16s, 
7. The Aphorisms of Hippocrates; containing the 
poe. Greek, with an Interlineal ang Literal Translation, fol- 
lowed bya free Version and Notes. . derwood. 
1 vol. 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth, 9 











_THE ATHEN ZUM. 

















A REAL PRESENT! ! 
Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth. price 5s. 6d. 
OE MILLER’S JEST BOOK. 
A work everybody quotes, and few have read. A reprint 
from the genuine Edition, with copious _— 
London; Whittaker & ¢ 


~~ Fst published. in 1 vol. avo. price Ry» 
HYSICAL THEORY of ANOT ik: z ‘LIF E. 
By the Author of ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
William Pickering, Publisher. Chancery-lene, London. 
In a few days will be published. a new edition of - 
ALTHUS on POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
With great Additions from the Author's own MSs. and 
an Original Memoir. 
___ William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery: 











ane, London. 











JRICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Vol. I., being one half the 
entire Work, 4to. cloth boards, 2/. 12s. 6d; or done up in two 
Parts, cloth boards, 1/. 6s. 6. each. 
*«* Part 18 of the Monthly Issue was published on the Ist of 
June. price 3s. 6/., to be ¢ omple te “i in 30 Parts. 
William Pickering, . ‘ul ” hers Char 1e, London. 
In crown avo. the 3 ce cloth boards, 
OLERIDGE s ‘AIDS ro REF LECTION in 
the Formation of a ge Charac ter on the several 
grounds of Prudence, Mora Religie 
William Pic mering, Pubiishe eS hance ory. lane, London. 


n 16 vols. 8vo. price si. 1s. 6d. 
HE W OR KS of LORD BACON. 
it ¢ ontains Faas ations as 


Edited by BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. 
The most complete edition extant; 
well as the original of the Latin Works, and is illustrated by 
Portraits, Views. and Fac-similes, with a New Life of Lord 
Bacon by the Editor. 




































*.* Afew Copies on large paper, imperial 8vo, I. Ls. 6d. 
each volume. 
William Pickering, + Chancery-lane. 
Just pub! ished, in crown svo. price 7s. ful. be vards, 
E SIN I a Poem upon the 


“ 4 As 
E Nature, Condition, Affections, and Expectations of the 
Human Soul. 
William Pickering. Publisher. Chance 


Parts 7, 8, 9, imperial Svo. price 9s. 6d. each; or Proofs on India 
paper, l6s. each; the Mlustrations separate, ito. Proofs before 


the Letters. If. each Pa 
COTTON'S COMPLETE 


lane, London. 








W4 ALTON and 

ANGLER. A new and srle sndid edition, with Original 
Memoirs = SIR HARRIS NIC I}lustrated by Engravings 
aoe Designs by Stothard and Taek ipp. 

Vol. I. mav be had in half-morveco, price 3/.; or Proofs on 
India paper, 5/. 

«* Three more Parts, which are in great forwardness, will 
cone te the \ 

Villiam Pie ‘keting, Publishe Ts Cc hance ry-lane, London. 


ue BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 


I. By the Rev. Thomas CHAatMERs, D.D—On 
the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as meanifested i 
the Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Inte llec tual 
Constitution of Man. 2 vols. vo. 

II. By Joun Kipp, M. D. F.R.S.—The Adapta- 

avo. 


tion of External Nature to the Physical Condition of Man. 
M./ 











Ath edition, 9s. 64. 
IIT. By the Rey. 
F.R.S | _Astwoneuy F 
fer: nee to Natural The I 
By Sir Coar LES Br: tL, K. IL. F. i. s_ 
Hand, its Mec hanism and Vital Endowments, as evinci 
sign. 8vo. ord edition, with numerous Wood-cuts, 1s. ¢ 
By Perer Mark Rocer, } M.D.—Ani 
and Vegetable Physiolozy, considered with refer 
aa 2 vols. 8vo. 2nd edition, with nearly 
10s 


Vi. By the Rey. 


WiLtiam 
al Ph 


Woe WEL! 












» Wood-cuts, 








Winiiam Buckianp, D.D. 

F.R. S .—On Geology and Mineralogy, nearly ready 
3y the Rev. WirniaM Kin By, M.A. 
F.R.S.—On the History, Habits. and Tnstine tsof Animals. 2 vols, 


&vo. 2nd edition, with Plates, i/. i 
VUL. By Wiinias Prov, 
Chemistry, Meteorology, and the F: 
sidered with reference to Natural Theolo: zy. 
with Wood-cuts. and a Mep ls. 
Ww illiam Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lanc, London. 


CURTIS ON THE EAR. 
This day is pabliche “dl. considerably enisr 
th Edition, price 7s. 64. be 
TREAT TSE on the PHYSI¢ MLA Nay and DIS- 
EASES of the EAR, containing th e most : approve od Modes 
of Treatment, accompanied with Plates of the Oreans of Sensa- 
tion, exhibiting the Distribution of the Ne rves; the Great Syi- 
pat thetic Nerve, showing its Connexion with the Organs of Hear- 
ing and Sight ; and a variety of improved me oustic Instruments. 
Ilustrated with nearly 100 interesting Cas 
y J. CURTI . Anrist te » the Kinz. 
nan & Co, 


M.D. F.R.S.— 


Svo. 2nd edition, 














London 





Peewee H ELEME N dip ARY BOOKS. 
‘ond editic on, mo. pr boennd in cloth, 
HE RV ILLE’S FIRST ‘STE P to FRENCH, 
indispensable to, and in harmony with, all French Gram- 
mars. 

“ The plan is new; it also combines the advantages of aiford- 
ing the means by which French may be pleasantly as well as 
rapidly learned.””— Monthly Review. 

he parallel between the pronunciation, etym solozy » acci- 
dence, and idioms of the parts of speech, is on anew plan, and 
adds to the value of the work.”’"—O!/ Monthly. 






* This very interesting and engaving little volume well deserves 
eepecial notice, We conceive this * First step to French’ a very 
large one.”'—Tyne Merevry. 

2. ERE NCH PHR ASES and IDIOMS for BEGINNERS.—se- 


cond edition, considerably augmented, with a vocatuls wry > and 
fourteen wood-cuts, price 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


L°ECHO de PARIS: 
a Selection of familiar Phrases, which a Pupil would daily he ae 
said around him if he were living amon: French peuple. 
M. A. P. Lepa 

Among bandos ds of excellent works on the French Languns 

not one enables the English to converse with natives when in 
France, because their familiar conversation abounds in idioms, 
hitherto only learnt on the spot when too late. 

“cho de Paris fills up that chasm, for the learner will find 
in it ‘all the idioms and chit-chat of the French in a very novel 
and interesting shape 

London: Bainchem Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 














imal ! 
eto Neteval ' 


mnetion of Digestion. con- | 


sand improved, 


| 


__. In 2 vols. post 8v0. Brine el. 1s. boards, 
ENTIMENT NOT PRINCIPLE; 
A Tale of Travels and Observation. 

“ This work can hardly be called a fiction, although it con- 
tains a very interesting narrative. Its principal aims are to 
convey inlormation, and enforce those principles which can 
alone secure domestic felicity. It embodies, moreover, a very 
agreeable familiar account of the author's (or authoress’s) visit 
» te Mediterranean, Italy, France, and other parts of the Con- 
tinent, and is altogether a pleasing and useful performance. 
It should form a part of every elegant young lady's library, 
being calculated to improve the prince’ iples, as well as to inform 
the mind, and refine the manners.’’— Sunday Times. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


This day is published, in 4 vols. 8vo. with ers = 4 Inscrip- 


3d. in cloth THE and lette 
NORTHERN Git BECE. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN bebe F.R.S 
J. Rodwell, 46, New Bond-street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Travels in the Morea. 3 vols. 

Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor. 

__Topography of Athens. 1 vol. 
On nm Wednesday, July 6, will be published. feap. 


POPULAR ACCOUNT of the PU BLIC and 
PRIVATE LIFE of the AN ih aaeal T GREEKS. Intended 
chiefly for the Use of Young Perso} 
Translated from the «iene of HEINRICH HASE. 
‘ one Murray, Albemarle-street. 


init ow rea post. Svo. with ral Views, 9s. Gd. 
At TOU R- TN NORMANDY ; with some 
marks on NORMAN ARC pte CTURE, 
By HENRY GALLY K Melt. _ M.P. 
John Murray, Albermarle-street. 
s day is published, 2 vols. feap. . los. 
GPECIMENS of the TABLE T "ALK “ the 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq 
John Murray, Albe: marle-street. 











1 vol. 











Re- 





late 





“This day i is published. post avo. VD many Enegravings, Ni 
A ROUND ITRELAND, 
ange Counties on the Sea-Coast,) in the Autumn 
1835. 
a Series of Letters to his Family. 
By JOHN B: Anke W, Esqa., Author of * Exe aos in the North 
= 1 ec,’ anda ‘ Visit to Icelan 
ohn 


Murray, Albemarle-street. 





3 This day is published, post avo. 9v. 
__- NDS of the CONQUEST of SPAIN. 
By the Author of * The Sketch-Book. 


Lately. by the s same Author, 
A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 


Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


iit. 

SFORD AND 

Post a. 9s. 6d. 
INDIAN SKETCH ES 
Or, a short Ac wsiay of the PAWNEES and other TRIBES of 
ME ac. AN INDIA 
By Jt HN 7. AN NG, Jun. - ome post 8vo. l4s. 
John eee. Albemarle-street. 


ABBOT NEWSTEAD. 








Albemarle-street. 
WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
pn KE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 
Third Edition, crown svo. — »s and Woodcuts, lds. 
GLEANINGS IN x \r URAL HISTORY. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
A New Edition, complete in a post svo. 10s. 6d. each. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF G ~eteniniels 
Fourth and Cheaper Ed 
4 vols. post svo. 16 Plates and 164 w lane uts, 245. 
iv. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY'S 
SALMONI \; or, DAYS OF FLY-FISHING, 


Third Edition. _ Small Bvo. 12s. 





Cc ONSOLATIONS 
Third se 


IN TRAVEL. 


Small svo. 6s, 


HOOKER’S BOT iN) ICAL MISCELLANY. 
Complete in 3 vols. 8vo. 112 1" late s, 4l. Liv. 6d. Single Numbers, 
6d. eac 


John Murray, Aibemarle-street. 


GU IDE BOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, 
Published by Mr. MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
nS. STARKE’S DIRECTIONS for TRA- 
ELLERS in ITALY. 9th edit. corrected, with im- 
ant inition. Post 8vo. 15 (In a few days 


0) 
2. A Handbook 











for Travellers upon ‘the Conti- 

nent, Part L, containing Holland and Belgiaum—the Rhine— 
Prussia. and Northern Germany. Post sv 

3. Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. 4th 
edit. 1! Plates. Post §vo. 7». 6d. 

+. Belgium, and Western Germany. By Mrs. 
Trollope. 2nd edit. 2 vols. les. 

- Mmnend’s Swieeinnd. A new edition. 2 vols. 


be 
Pits and Distances ; showing what may be 

iene in a ‘Tour of Sixteen Montks. Pos tevo. &s. 6d. 

7. Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. Sth edition. 
Feun. 8vo. 7s. 67. 
Forsvth’s Antiquities, Arts, and Literature of 
ith edition. Fep. 7 
Rome in the Ninet teenth Century. 


Italy. 


9, 4th edit. 


3 vols. small avo, i. Ms, 6d. 
10, A Tour in Normandy, with some Remarks on 
Norman Arch hitecture. By Henry Gally Knight, M.P. Post sve. 


wit - lat 
. Barrow’s icxcursions in the North of Europe. 
A new edition. Woodcuts and Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 
12. A Visit to Iceland and Norway in 1834. By 
33 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 12s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


John Barrow . 





THE NEWEST GUIDE TO THE HIGHLANDs, 
This day, in = pocket volume, fcap. a ment wih a most com- 
lete Travelling Map, by 
(QUIDE to the HIGHL. AN ‘DS ‘and ISLANDS 
of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY and ZETLAND; 
descriptive of their Scenery, § Statiotie = Aatiquition, and Natural 
History, with numerou cal No 
By GEORGE and PET ER “ANDERSG IN, of Inverness. 
This work is the result of an extensive and familiar ac quaint- 
ance with the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and the various 
publications relating to them. The authors are constantly re- 
sident in the Highlands, and have e mjayed pec uliar opportunities 
of personally visiting and examining, and they have purposely 
inspected, almost every scene and object described in their work, 
‘he design of the undertaking is to present a full, but suc: ‘cinet, 
delineation of this part of the kingdom, in a style interestin 








te 
the general reader, but so arranged as to form a complete ‘4 hee 
veller’s Guide. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
nate eye IKSHANK’S CHEF- = UVRE, 
st published, the 3rd Edition 
HREE re ‘OURSES and a DE SSE RT; com- 


prising THREE SETS of TALES: West Country, Irish, 
and Legal; and a Melange; with Fifty-one Illustrations by 
GrorGE CRUIKSHANK; in 1 thick 8vo. vol. fancy cloth, 12s. 
This work has had the remarkable distinc tion of furnishing 
the materials for no less than tour successful dramas, viz. The 
Dillosk Gatherer, Paul the Poacher, Saul Braintree, and the 
WwW yrong Box. 
“An extraordinary ag pene Such an union of the 
painter, poet, and novelist, is unexampled.”’— Spectator. 
izetelly, Branston & Co. 76, Fleet-street. 


NEW NOVELS, 
By Mr. JAMES, Author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘ Richelieu,” &e. 
NE IN A THOUSAN 


Or, the DAYS of HENRI QUATRE. 
“ Undeniably the head of living historical romance writers.’ 


Literary Gazette. 
THE GIPSY. 
3. 
LIFE and ADVENTURES of JOHN MARSTON HALL. 
4. 
MARY of BURGUNDY. 





ty 





London : Longman, Rees,Orme,& Co. 
MR. COURTHOPE’S Lg = D EDITION OF 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 
Just published, in we 1 Geen price WV. 8s. in cloth 





the 2st edition of : 
EBRETT $ ‘COMPLE STE PEERAGE of the 
United Kingdom of GREAT BRI Lt Ain pad IRELAND. 
Edited by WILLIAM COURTI 
*,* This new edition comprises the ao at rai ions to the 
Peer “rage, with the Arms complete, engraved from drawings by 
Harvey. The Dormant and Extinct Peerage is the most com- 
plete hitherto given in ona 5 omnes wor 
London: printe ad eo Ris ington ; 33. & W. T. Clarke; 
Longman & Co. Cade its ‘John Richardson: J. M. a chard- 
son; Baldwin & Cradock agster; J. Booker; J. Booth; 
Hatchard & Son; R. Scho ley . Hamilton « Co.; § Sherwood & 
Co. ; Simpkin & Co. ; Aller en : Lee Pickering ; 
T. & W. Boone; “ob Fog ry J eat and J. ~mpleman. 
Also, just published, by the came Witton 
Debrett’s Baronetage, 7th edition, with additions, 
including the recent Creations, with the Ane complete, W/. 4 


On SERGE “xt will be published, by D. ‘Talboys. 3 
. 
UAL of the POLITICAL ANTIQUI- 
‘TIES of GREECE, from the German of CARL FREDE- 
RICK HERMANN, of the University of Heidelberg. Svo. cloth, 
price l4s. 

An Epitome of Niebuhr’s History of Rome, with 
( renhoag al Tables and an. Appendix. By Travers Twiss, 
K.C.3B., Fellow of University Coll., Oxford. 8vo. cloth, bds. 12s. 

* This i is a truly v: sluable work, Mr. Twiss has escaped the 
affectation of mysticism, obscurity, and vulgarity, with which 
Niebuhr seems to have infected most of his followers and trans- 
In the Appendix there are suine or investigations 
isplay are at learning and acutenes: we were partic u- 
larly pleased with that on the office of dictator.”"— the neum, 

A Manual of Ancient Geography. For the Use 
of Schools and Private Tuition., Compiled from the Works of 
A. H. L. ae n, Professor of History in the University of Git- 
tingen, «e. . BVO. 2s. 6. 

T eeming with exact information in every line. Its object i is 
to give a continuous geographical description of the countries 
which were the theatres of the principal events in ancient his- 
tory.’’—Spectator. 

Chronological Tables of Ancient History, syn- 
chronistically “and eptmegnephicalty arranged, folio, cloth back, 
4s. ; coloured, 10s, 67. 

London: Whittake or & Co.; Simp pale Meshell s ; and always 
to be had of Francis Macpherson, Holt 


Just published, price ~ Ge. 2 lvol. an bound in cloth, 


te 
ENINGBROU Git TALL: Tale of the 


Eighteenth Century. 
By the Author of ‘ 














MAN 














Scenes in Craven. 
itire 
The virgin follows, with enchanted steps, 
The mazes of some wild and wondrous tale.’ 
KENSIDE. 

“ The locale of this story is at. Beningbrough, in our vicinity. 

-- The merits of the author's last eflort have been strength- 
ene d by this additional proof of his talent in the light style of 
composition.... The characters he has drawu show an intimate 
acquaintance with the inward workings of the heart, and the 
felicity and aptness of his descriptions, a mind passionately fond 
of the beauties of nature. The character of the plotting and 
designing Philip Laurie is wrought with a masterly hand.... 
The wisdom of the witlings in the bar of the village inn, is very. 
well described—the rumonrs of the gossips—the suspicions of 
the timid—the shrewd calculations of the learned exciseman, on 
seeing the strange gentlemen (who afterwards figure in_the 
story) alight from the coach, are natural to the letter; and we 
searcely know whether to admire most, the deep and tragic 
scenes of the thickly-copsed wood, or the light and fantastic 
chit-chat of the village inn. here are also three or four 
ballads, of singular beauty, introduced into the volume.. 

avery de scription of composition Mr. Armstrong has tried, he 
has ably executed.”"—York Herald, June ilth, 1826. 

* Fearful traditions, of which the whispers are extant. still, 
throw their garb of mystery ever events clo sely connected, not 
only with family intrigues, but also with public and domestic 
turmoil....We recommend the little book especially, to those 
who are acquainted with the knot of villages to which it has re- 
ference, as it will add acharm to their rambles in their tields 
and woods, and cause them to view with fresh interest their 
ancient cottages and farmsteads. The anzler, too. following his 
quiet avocation on the shady banks of the soit flowing Ouse, 
would find this tale an interesting companion, »giving to th every 
scene of his sport the —- and pressure of ‘olden time 
York Courant, June 9th, 








London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 
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2nd edition, price 4s. 
a TRAGEDY. 
By Mr. SERIEANT TALFOURD. 
“Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
Just published, 
Is I 


1 °%: 


H E ONAR Y. 
Py LADY EMMELINE. STU pant WORTLEY. 
pie eeling.’’— Literar 
fe Hantolds ey ty workings of a iehly-pifted mind.”— 





OP s Pages full of grace, fpeling, and mated.” *—Court Journal. 
gman & Co. 
pubtioh ZSCH. 
blished, price 2 
UTLIN [ES ° "SHAKSPEARE ; , Sot Series. 
ROMEO ND JUL 
By MORITZ RE" fascit. © 
Black & poner Foreign Booksellers to the King, Tavis- 
tock-street, Covent-garden. 
NEW POEM.—In 8vo. 6s. 6¢. cloth boards, 
A virial THE GREAT; a Poem. 
t 








By G NEWNHAM COLLINGWOOD, Esq 
or of ‘The Public and Private C ~ ome of “Admiral 
Lord Collingwood.’ 
“In magnis ‘volusse, sat e: 
James Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly ; not 9 tt Booksellers. 
This day, in post 8vo. 5s. cloth boards, i 
HE TRIBUNAL of MANNERS; a Satyricon. 
“ Redressez les opinions des hessmen, et leurs’ mceurs 
s’épureront d’elles-mémes.”’— Rousseau 
James Ridgway & Sons, Pic cadilly ; 3; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 3is. 6d. bds. 
E R N I G 


A M; 








Or, THE INCONSISTENT MAN, 
* My youth hath acted 
Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at length, 
Of varied pleasures sw eetened in the mixture, 
But tragical in issue.”"—Ford. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 


EW VOLUME of THE MIRROR, com- 


prising the Numbers from January to July, containing 
nearly 500 closely-printed pages of amusing, useful, and instruc- 
tive Novelties in Literature ; with upwards of 60 Engravings, and 
a portent of Miss Mitford, is now ready, price 5s. 
Every Volume is complete in itself, and may be’ purchased 


sR BERS and PARTS to complete Volumes, and Volumes 
semen Sets, may be had by giving the order to any Book- 
seller 





London: John Limbird, 143, Strand. 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, for young His- 
m 


toria bellished with upwards of Sixty Engravi ings, 
3s 


price ose: 


. HOLID: 
. A GARLAND of JUNI 
sig | — LAD 


EARL ¥ UNIESSIONS by 













mor 


0 


oo 


tecesecees «1 6 
. The JUV Ek EVERY- Bae BOOK, with 100 “Engravings, 
will be ready in a few days. 
London: John Limbird, 143, Strand. 





aoe Just published, 

HE RHENISH ALBUM; or, SCRAPS from 
the RHINE. The Journal of a ‘Travelling Artist through 
Potlend, up the Rhine to Strasburgh, returnin, p through Belgium. 
Jith Notices of Public Editices, lotels, &e. * les of Expenses, 
and other information useful to the Travel her. 
With Views and Map. Price 12s. 6d. cloth; or 15s. half-bound. 

ndon: Leigh & Son, 421, Strand. 


Just published, price 2s. hf.-bd pS 
ILLY’S HOLIDAYS; 
Or, Conversations on different Kinds of Governments. 

Int ‘Siiy JA for B MARGE Cc pateen. 





had, b y the ome Aut 
WILL ae STORIES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Calculated to explain the Manner of Building a House, &c. &c. 
Half-boun 
THE SEASONS: Stories ‘for Young Children. 
Vol. 1, WINTER; 2 Sraine; 3 Se  gpenal 4, AUTUMN. 


JOHN HOPKINS’S SNOLIONS = ‘POLITICAL ECO- 
OMY. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. ; a smalleredition, 1s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
THE LATE REV. DR. CAREY. 
Now ready, in 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. cl 
A MEMOIR ofthe REV. WILLIAM CAREY, 
D.D,, late Missionary to Bengal, and Ruptecsor of Oriental 
Languages in the College of Fort William, Calcutta 
By EUSTACE CAREY. 
With a Critique upon his Character and Labours as an Oriental 
Scholar and’ Translator, by Dr. WILSON, Professor of Oriental 
iterature in the University of Oxford, &e. &e 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Works under the Superintende nce of the Society for the Diffusion 
o - ful Knowledge. 
- Th is day is published 
HE PEN N Y MAGAZIN E, Part LL, 
price 6d. ¢ x : 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XLII., price 1s. 6d. 
Five Volumes are now completed, and may be had uniformly 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 

The Gallery of Portraits, No. L., containing Por- 
togite and 3 Memoirs of ScaLicer, Gipson, and Penn. Imp. 8vo. 

rice 2s 
. Londen: Shares Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 
a B is IBLE B 
HE PICTORIAL B IBLE, Part V., price 2s. 
This Work is also published in Weekly Neasbers, price 6d. 











each 


The Companion to the Newspaper, No. XLIIL., 


The Musical Library, Part XXVIII. price 2s. 
This Part completes the New Volumes, one of Instrumental, the 
other of V ocal Musie, which may be had, uniformly bound with 
the four preceding Volumes, price 12s. 

The Supplement to the Musical Library, No. 
XXVIII., price 6d. This Number also completes a Volume, 
ee yt with the preceding Volumes, price 7s. 

Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 








NEW GUIDES TO THE CONTINENT, ETC. 
2 vols. “oN 8vo. superbly illustrated, 
( . ERMANY IN MDCCCXXXI. 
By JOHN STRANG, Esq. 
I. 
1 vol. ro; st 12mo. illustrated, 
THE COURT D CAMP OF CARLOS, 
By piuhesl Burke Honan, Esq. 


A Sec as Edition of 
BY 


PENCILLINGS THE WAY. 
By N. P. he illis, Esq. 
3 vol rs Plates, 
ae gts ve re, x. 


By the Author of ‘ puics America.’ 
Vv. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 
AND SWITZERLAND. 
By Commissary-General Thomson. 
vi. 
1 vol, - 8vo. s 
BVSSts A POLAND. 
Rayford Ramble. Esq. 
John Mac rone, St. James’s-square. 
7, Leadenhall-street. 
Messrs. Wm. H. Atten & Co. have recently imported from 
Inp1A the following: 


I. 
HE SUSRUTA; or, HINDU SYSTEM of 
MEDICINE. Vol. 1.8.0. Price 9s, sewed. 


ITALY 





te 

Hutton’s Mathematics in Arabic. Part I. 4to. 
Price 9s. sewed. 

The Raja Tarangini; . a History of Cashmir. 4to. 
Price 1. 5s. sewed. 

A Practical Treatise on the China and Eastern 
Trade. By John Phiges. Royal 8vo. 20s. cloth boards. 

y the same Author. 

A Treatise on Indigo; with coloured Lithographic 

Sketches of the Plant, &e. Royal 8vo. price 9s. boards. 


Professor Wilson’s Seeeith and English Dic- 


pony ont b stfiien, greatly enlarged (a few Copies). Ato. 


A Treatise on the Music of Hindoostan. By Capt. 
N. A. Willard. 8vo. Price 7s. boards. 
vil. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, to Dec. 
1835. 2s. 6d. each Number. 


Vit. 
The Calcutta Christian Observer, to Jan. 1836. 


2s. 6d. each Number. 





Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 26s, cloth 
HE LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D.D., F.R:S 
late Bishop eh SPeneriah, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, with 2 . 
Selection from his 
By the — ri "HARL ES FORSTER, B.T 
Formerly Domeutie Chaplain to Bishop Jebb, a Curate 
of Ash-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six Preachers in the 
c ‘athedral of Christ, Canterbury. 
‘The Life of this “exemplary Prelate, this amiable, accom- 
lished, and pious man, not only teems with the most we ighty 
lessons of a practical kind for the imitation of every Churchman 
in England, and still more especially in lreland at the present 
time, but it exhibits one of the most en ine and soundly con- 
stituted characters that have ever been delinez ted for the lasting 
benefit of mankind.”’— Monthly Review, May. 
lso, in 2 vols. avo. 288. boards, 2ud ‘edition of 
Thirty Years’ Correspondence between Bishop 
Jebb and Alexander Koes. Esq., M.R.LA. Edited by the Rev. 
Charles Forster. With Translations of the Greek and Latin 
Passages, and an Ind 
London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, by J. R. , You ee of Mathematics, 
ast College 

TREATISE on the GENERAL THEORY 

and SOLUTION of ALGEBRAICAL ¥aU ATIONS, in 

which are embodied the Recent Researches of Budan, Fourier, 

and Horner; together aie a complete Solution of the important 

Problem of the eparation of the Real and Imaginary Roots of 

an Equation, under all circumstances ; being the substance of a 

remarkable pa ger by M. Sturm, printed among the Mémoires 

aa oe oe es savans Etrangers & Académie Royale des 
Sciences, 

J. Souter, 131, Fleet-street, London; Messrs. Whyte & Co. 
Edinburgh ; and the Booksellers of C ambridge and Oxford. Of 
whom may be had, by the same Author, 

. An Elementary Treatise on Algebra evccccccce 
Key to Ditto, by W. H. 8 Spi piller . 
Elements of Geometry, 8v 
. Elements of Plane and Spheric ‘al Trigonometry 
Mathematical ‘Tables of Logarithms, &c. ° 
‘Treatise on the Computation of Logarithms ° 
Elements of Analytical Geometry «-+++++++++ 
. Elements of the Differential Calculus ....... 
. Elements of the Integral Calculus ... 
" atpente of Mechanics «...++++ eece 
An Introductory Lecture deliv ered. at ‘the Op ening of 
Beltstvsrse Classes, in the Royal College, 
OLLASL. wwe cceccccrecesereseseeeseteseseeescees 


n 8VO. price 9s 
ISSERTATION on the PROGRESS of 
ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, chicty forie the 17th and 
istn Centuries. By the Right Hon. *, AMES CKIN'TOSH. 
With a Preface, by the ev. WIL AM WHEWELL, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity C ‘ollege, Cc Bey 
“ Done with taste, discrimination, and, as far as the subject 
would admit, that ease and perspicuity | which flow from the 
com ae maste of a congenial subject.” — 
mirable treatise on the ay of Ethical Philosophy 
by Sir leonna Mackintosh, which forms part of the Prolegomena 
to the New Edition y the Encyc opeedia ettenpicn. has been 
atel ly a Preface by Mr. 
Whewell, containing —t “excellent vow ti its leading objects 
and doctrines, *— Edin’ Review 
“ That inimitable ‘ Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy,’ which 
is — to the new edition of the Encyclopedia.’"—Francis 


‘Adai m & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & C : = 
kin & Marshall; Whittaker & Co Core and Hamalton, Adam Ai % 
Cumming, Du! 
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Co, London; and John C 


| Just PPHEORY of t illustrated by 9 Plates, price 15s. bds. 
TH Li 


EORY of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
n MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES, divested of all — 
terial re bemteal Properties, showing, for the first time, the Phy- 
sical Cause of Continuous Motio n. 
H. PASLEY. 
“ He who does not understand motion, is necessarily ignorant 


, of all things." —ArisTOTLE. 


| Lines, &c. ; to 





| 





Vhittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


BRITISH LEGION IN SPAIN, 
aN day, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, price 12s. 
OURNAL of the MOVEMENTS of the 
BRITISH. LEGION SINCE its FIRST ARRIVAL in 
SPAIN; with Views of San Sebastian, Passages, the Enemy's 
‘0 which, moreover, are appended authentic Lists 
of the Officers dead_ of Typhus at Vittoria, and the Killed an 
Wounded on the 5th of May. 
By AN OFFICER, late of the Quarter-Master General's Staff. 
E flingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
‘his day is published, in 8vo. price l4s. boards, 
FU RTHE R INQUIRY concerning C' CON- 
STITU TION AL, IRRITATION, and the PATHOLOGY 
of the NERVOUS EM, 
By BENJ AMIN TRAVERS, F.R.S. 
a Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital, &c. &c. 
ondon: Longman & Co. Of whom may be had, 
The pes Edition of the First Volume, — 


“This ¢ day i is published, 2nd edit. greatly enlarged, : 
XC Oe RSIONS illustrative of the GEOLOGY 
NATURAL HISTORY of the, 4 IRONS of EDIN- 
BL kG ve WILLIAM RHIND, M.F fe 
Engravings and nume — Wi nF ne 
John oukaaant un, 55, North Bridge-street, Edinburgh ; and 
simphin, Marshall, & Co. London. 
So, just published, svo. with a Plate, price 6d. 
A Key to Phrenology. 


In &vo. price 10s. 6d. MINER A AL 174 Figures, 
MANU AL of MINERALOGY ; compre- 
Giana! be ‘nding the more recent —_ overies in the Mineral 
ng 


Fi OBERT ALLAN, Esq., F.R.S.E. M.G.S.L., &e. 
pC. | Black, Edinburgh ; 3 Longman & Co, London. 














SECOND ED DITION o 





MR. THOMSON’S BOOK ON BILLS, &e. 
This day is publishe: 
REATISE on the LAW of BILLS of EX- 
CHANGE, PROMISSORY NOTES, &c. 
By ROBERT THOMSON, Esq. Advocate. 
Second Edition. Including aSummary of Decisions, Scotch and 
English, to the present time 
This Work has been carefully revised, and hearly Nine Hun- 
dred Cases, Scotch and English, added, while, by greater con- 
densation, ‘and, by inserting more matter in each page, every 
thing of the least importance in the former Edition has been re- 
tained, without adding to the size of the Work. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; ge & Co. London. 
Just published, in demy vo. price 5s. 
MPORTANT ON RAILWAY St On the 


Means of comparing the respective Advantages of different 


| 
Lines of Railway, and on the Use of Locomotive Engines. 


‘Translated from the erence " of M. Navier, Ingénieur en Chef 
des Ponts et C ae es, Par 
JON “MACNE be L, 
Civil mk. er, M.R.LA, FLRLA.S. &e. 

‘“* A publication of very great oe tic: al utility. "— Lit. Gazette. 

“It will banish mere opinion, will shorten inquiry, furnish 
solid grounds for decision, and save much valuable time and 
labour.”’— Magazine of Popular Science. 

Roake & Varty, 31, Strand, ‘This important work may be had 
of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


J. SOUTER’S SCHOOL LIBRARY, removed from St. Paul's 
Churchyard to 131, b leet-street, where may be had, 
TWO SUPERIOR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 

Embellished with, Thige | Hundred Cuts. 
This day is published, price 6¢. sewed, and 10d. bound. 
HE ENGLISH PRIME R, or Child’s First 
Book ; on a Plan which cannot fail to delight young Chil- 
dren, and facilitate their Instruction in the Elements of Keading 
and Kew embellished with Two Hundred Engravings. By 
the Kev 
The English Mother's Catechism for her Children ; 
containing those Things most necessary to be known at an earl 
Ave; illustrated py One Hundred Engravings. By the Rev. T. 
CLARK. Price 9d., and neatly bound 1s, 


CHESS MADE EASY, BY G. WALKER. 
Just published, dedicated to the Members of the Society for the 
diflus: os of Useful Knowledge. 


HESS MADE EASY ; or, the Chess Player's 


First Book ; being a new Introduc tion to the Rudiments 
of that Scientitic and Popular Game; written exclusively for 
Beginners. 

By GEORGE WALKER, Teacher of Chess. 
ith numerous Diagrams, price 3s. 6. 

This work is intended by the Author to form an Introduction 
to his ‘Treatise on Chess.’ It is strictly adapted to serve as a 
First Book to persons who know nothing whatever of the Game ; 
and the Publishers are warranted in its recommendation, by 
the numerous ene omiums so li berally bestowed upon Mr, 
Walker's * New Treatise on Ches 

Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster. row. 

















Just published, in 8vo. price 16s. clot 
LORA HIBERNIC A’ comprising the Flowering 
Plants. Ferns, Characew, Musci, Hepatice, Lichenes and 
Alger of Ireland, arranged »wrding to the Natural System ; 
with a Synopsis of the Genera, act cording to the Linnwan Sys- 
tem. By JAMES FOWNSER D MAC KAY IAA. 
y Le iate of the Linnwan Society, &c. 
Dublin : ree -d for William C urry, jun. & Go. Py aan Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. London. 
Published this day, in 2 vols. post er with Portraits, neat cloth 
boards, price 1. 
T. PETERSBURGH, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
and NAPOLI DI ROMANIA, in 1833 and 1834. A charac- 
teristic Picture, drawn during his Residence there, by M. VON 
IETZ, Prussian Councillor « sagation. 









Sibyl-Leaves 5 or, Drawing-Room Scraps: con- 
sisting of Groups of Figures, Flowers, Vases, Birds, Butterflies, 
&c. &c., presenting a variety of Studies i in the art of cutting out 
Black Pa per, for the instruction and amusement of Young 
uadies. Ini vol. oblong 4to. in elegant fancy boards, with 3% 
Plates, price ll. 


Every Englishman his Own German Master; or, 
the shortest and easiest Introduction toa Thgoretionl Land brac- 
tical Knowledge of the Gepmen | - . ByJ.S 
In | vol, 12mo. cloth boards, pri 

A, Richter & Co, Foreign Booksellers, 90, Soho-square. 
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This day is published, in 1 vol. 4to. price 30s. only 250 copies printed, 


BRITANNIA AFTER THE ROMANS. 


Being an attempt to Illustrate the Religious and Political Revolutions of that Province, in the Fifth and succeeding Centuries. 
7 HENRY G. BOHN, 4, York-street, Covent-garden. 


ELEGANT EDITION OF STANDARD WORKS. 





| Publishing on alternate Months, with Portraits, price 6s. each volume, cloth elegant, THE 


MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE : 


With PRELIMINARY DISCOURSES and NOTES by the Editor, J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 
Vol. I. & IL, SELECT WORKS OF MILTON;—Vol. III, LOCKE ON EDUCATION. 


“ A new undertaking of a very useful and important kind.””  Spec’ator.——“ We are grateful to the Proprietor for this republica- 
den of Standard Works." Athenaum.—* A set should be ordered for every man, woman, and child." Month'y Rep-s'tory.— 
“* The Editor possesses a great capacity for philosophical d ion.” | Morning Advertiser.——** In the prosperity of this Series we 
shall feel a strong interest, so much are we gratified by the excellent spirit in which itcommences.” Ta‘t’s Mag-——“ We are sure 
the public will welcome, as we do, this advent of our ancient worthies in so agreeable a form.”’ Scots Times. The Critical Dis- 
quisitions by Mr. St. John are sound, and a necessary preparative to almost «very reader.” Metropolitan.‘ The Series is one of 
br = seanens age has reasou to be proud.” Liverpool Courier.——“ Elegant volumes. They are printed in the first style.” 
i a ronicle. 


Published by HATCHARD & SON, London ; OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh ; and CUMMING, Dublin. 














This day is published, 


THE SCOTTISH MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


For JULY 1836. 


CONTAINING, 

9. Germany in 1831. 

10. Killiecrankie. 

11. The Anatomy of Bachelors. 


1. The Salt Trade of England. 
2. Singing Birds. 
3. Prospecttts of a New Dictionary. 








4. A Tale of the Gairlock. 12. The Hebrides. 

5. The Exportation of Machinery. 13. The Feast of the Poets, in a Letter from a Cantab. 
6. Mount Sinai and the City of Petra. 14. Memorabilia of the Life of Silas Hoskins. 

7. Things that have been. 15. A Fairy Tale. 

8. The Last Field of Brian Boruimhe. 16. The Philosophy of Surnames. 


Glasgow: Rosext Stuart & Co. Ingram-street. London: Batpwix & Crapock,. Paternoster-row. Edinburgh: 
Bet. & Brapvrure. Dublin: J. Cummine. 





Or THE SCOTTISH MONTHLY, No. I. ror JUNE, 
The Spectator 


Says, “The papers of the first number form a melange always azreeable, and frequently instructive. The review of. Captain 
Back’s work is a paper worthy to be compar d, in respect to the writer's knowledge and general views of the subject, with those 
articles which do so much Credit to the Quarterl:. ‘Scottish Clergymen of the Old School’ is a charming article, so full of 
beauty and good feeling, that we can hardly resist the temptation of giving our readers a piece of it; but they had better read 


the whole.’ 
The Public Ledger, 
alluding to the article on ‘ The Trade of India,’ adds, ‘It is to us a pleasing feature of the mental impress of our day, that a 


new candidate for periodical patronage is thus issued forth with usefulness stamped upon its brow. ‘Ihe writer of this useful 
addition to our commercial information is evidently master of the subject he undertakes to illustrate.” 





Just published, size 38 inches by 19, printed on the best Drawing Paper, 


GILBERT’S MAP OF THE WORLD, 


Comprehending all the Discoveries to 1836. 


The success attending the sales of the ‘ Map of the World’ published in October last, has encouraged the Proprietor to entrust 

to the above gentleman, in conne\ion with the engraver, the execution of an en‘irels new Set cf Plites, on the usual principle of En- 

‘aving. The Proprietor, with inereas-d con!idence, begs to submit these Hemispheres to the particular notice of Scholastic 

‘eachers, those interested in Geographical Science, and the Public generally, as a spirited attempt to delineate the present state 
of the known World. " 4 : 

The Author has gleaned the discoveries in the Northern Regions from the labours of Back, Ross, Parry, Franklin, Lyon, and 
Scoresby ; in Africa, from the Landers, Denham, Clapperton, Caillie, Oudney, and Laing; in South America and the South Seas, 
from Captains Kruzenstern, Weddell, Smith, Biscoe, hing, Beechey, and others. Especial attention has been given to the steady 
progressing Settlements in Australia: he has also availed himself of information d rived trom the Colonial, Ordnance, and Hydro- 
graphical Offices, the Geographical Society. and the most esteemed Maps and Charts extant ; and the dates of all the important 
discoveri:s of the last thousand years are added. is 

.__ The Proprietor (who flatters himself the work will be universally acknowledged to contain a large mass of valuable informa- 
tion) is determined to risk the expense, relying upon a very extensive sale for a remuneration, to effect which, the price of the Work 
1s so low as to come within the means of all classes of Society. The Map is published at the following reasonable prices :— 






s. d. e 4. 
On a Sheet coloured ......cececscccceeMreccccceceses 4 0 Mounted on a Black Roller, and highly varnished... 9 0 
In a Case ...e.ceeeeereeees eeccccces core 6 G6 Mahogany Roller ditto ...esccccsceecesecevceceesesee 12 0 
Mounted on a Black Roller.......sseccsssecseeeceeee 7 6 Framed and Varnished .......seceseseseseseeevess o¢ 14 0 


CRITICISMS. 


“It is clearly executed, and can thus he readily consulted. The other general information, supplied on a single sheet, is also 
extremely useful. The heigh’ of the : rincipa! m-untains, the length cf the great rivers, the summary of the chief products cf various quarters, 
and tabular calculations cf populat on, language, &c.&c, are all matters which should be familiar to intelligent persons.”—Lit. Gaz. | 

We have hearty commendations to bestow upon Gilbert's Map of the World, which has just been issued at a cheap rate, ina 
convenient form, and in a style of execution that leaves nothing to be desired. It contains a variety of necessary information, 
extensive tabular computations, and the dates cf yeograph.cal discoveries.” —Court Journal. 





On the 10th of July will be published, size 4 feet by 4 feet 1 inch, 


GILBERT’S NEW MAP OF EUROPE, 
ON FOUR SHEETS. 


To facilitate the study of Geography, the Author of the Mapofthe World again submits his labours to the Public in an entire 
New Map of Europe, engraved in a bold and distinct character ; compiled not only to assist the Teacher in pointing out at a dis- 
tance to the inquiring eye of the Pupil, the name of each Kingdom, State, City, Mountain, River, Sea, &c., but eminently calculated 
for the Traveller, in giving information on Steam Packet communication Railroads, and the most direct and carefully-delineated 
Post Roads: to the Commercialist, as a faithful picture of the whole Market of Europe; and tothe Man of Science, a well-con- 
structed Map showing, in the clearest manner ever yet attempted, all the features of Modern Europe. The several ranges of 
Mountains, as the Alps, Pyrenees, Apennines, &c. will show the angle of their elevation in the power of their shadowing, as 
exemplitied in a diagram of hills in profile, now first introduced. Fspecial attention will be given to the Boundaries, both moral 
and political ; indeed, it is presumed the Map will prove to all a valuable work of instruction and information. 
The prices (greatly under any hitherto published) are as follows :— 
On Four Sheets, coloured .......+.+4+ seeee£0 16 0 Mounted on Roller, and highly varnished.....-..£1 14 0 
eoce - 180 Ditto on Mahogany ditto...-.ceceeseeeeee - 118 0 
- 1Lwo Ditto Spring Roller and Lath ...-.+++++- eee 315 0 
eccccccccsececccosce 2 8 O On Common Roller, for the Schoolroom ........ 1 1 0 


London: Published by the Proprietor, E. GRATTAN, 51, Paternoster-row. 
Orders received by all Book and Map-sellers. The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 














Preparing for publication, 
GILBERT’S NEW MAP OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


on a large scale, and at a reasonable price, 





In 2 vols. price 2. 2s. boards, illustrated by 158 Vignettes, from 
= Designs . Stothard and Turner, es 
THE POETICAL WORKS of 
SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Each Volume may be had separately. 
T. Cadell, Strand ; and E. Moxon, Dover-street. 
13, Great Marlborough-street, July 2, 
Mr. Co_surRn has published this day, mein 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 
In 3 vols. post S8vo. 
RS. ARMYTAGE, 
Or, FEMALE DOMINATION. 
By the Authoress of * Mothers and Daughters.’ 


mn | - 
DIARY OF A DESENNUYEE 
: In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
“L'expérience du monde brise le ceur, ou le bronze,” 
CHAMPFORT. Il. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJRSTY. 
Part 2, price ls. (to be completed in 24 Weekly Shilling Num. 
ers, and in Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. each, with numerous 
Portraits, &c. 
CAPT. BRENTON’S NAVAL HISTORY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
TO THE PRESENT ‘TIME. | 
From Official Documents and other authentic Sources. 
Also, just ready, 
THE VIOLIN AND ITS PROFESSORS, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 





ith a Memoir of PaGaN1in1, numerous Anecdotes, &c. 
By GEORGE DUBOUKG. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 


Just published, price 5s., with Six ENGRAVINGS, No. VIII. of 
TYHE MINING REVIEW, 
Edited by HENRY ENGLISH, Esq., F.G.S. 
co 3 


NTENTS: 

Original Communications: 1. On Metalliferous and Mineral 
Deposits—2. Analysis of the Mexican Process of Amalgamation 
—3. The Mineral Topography of Great Britain—4. Geological 
Survey of the Carn Menelis District, Cornwall—s. On Civil and 
Mining Engineering—6. Schauffelen’s Hot-Air Furnace Feeder 
—7. On the Occurrence of the Precious Metals in Great Britain 
—8. Proposed Plan of a Geological Survey—9. On Pumps used 
in Mines—10. Visit to the Quicksilver Mines of Idria—11. On 
the Auriferous Rocks of Virginia—12. On the Ventilation of 
Mines. 

Miscellanea; Notices of Scientific Bodies ; Reviews of Recent 
Publications ; also an Appendix, with interesting and valuable 
Tables of Tin and Copper Ores, and the workings of the various 
Engines in Cornwall, Devon, &e. 

London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall; and may be 
had of every bookseller in the United Kingdom. ss 

THE MINING JOURNAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAZETTE. 

The only Newspaper exclusively devoted to Geology, Minera- 
logy, and Metallurgy ; combining therewith Re ports of the Pro- 
ceedings of Public Companies, Correspondence from the Mining 
Districts, Sales of Ores, Prices of Shares, Mines, Railways, 
Canals, &c., with Parliamentary Summary, London Gazette, 
and much original and interesting Scientitic Intelligence, &c. 
is published every Saturday, price Sevenpence, and may be had 
of all newsvenders in town and country. 

Office, 12, Gouzh-square, Fleet-street, London. 

WORKS ON NATURAL HISTOKY, 
Recently published by Wuittaker & Co. London, 
CUVIER’S REGNE ANIMAL, 

Now complete, in 16 vols., illustrated by upwards of 800 En- 
gravings by Landseer, Basire, and other Engravers, price, in 
extra : loth boards, in demy 8vo. 26/. 8s. ; royal 8vo, 39/. 12s. 5 
royal 8vo. coloured, 51. 12s. ; demy 4to. India proofs, 21. 16s. 

rN\HE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described and 

arranged in conformity with its Organization, by the late 

Baron CUVIER, . Translated, with large additions, b y E. Gris 

rit, F.A.S., Lieut.-Col. C. Hamitton Smitu, F.R.S., E. 

Pinceoy, J. Epwarp Gray, F.R.S., and others. | | e 
This elaborate and comprehensive subject is divided into 

Classes, each of which may be had separately. 

Prospectuses of the various editions may be had of the Pub- 
lishers, and of all Booksellers. 





New edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. cloth lettered, 

The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. By 
Robert Mudie. With considerable additions and improve- 
ments, and embellished with numerous Engravings of birds, 
carefully drawn and coloured by the best artists. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. illustrated by various Woodcuts, 12s. cloth, 
The History and Description of Fossil Fuel, the 


Collieries, and Coal Trade of Great Britain. By the Author of 
‘Treatise on Manufactures in Metal,’ in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 


In 1 pocket vol. price 6s. P 
First Lines of Zoology. By Robert Mudie. 


5. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, by 
Baxter, 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, | 
The Sea-side Companion; or, Marine Natural 
History. By Miss Roberts. 


Also, by the same Authoress, 
In feap. 8vo. with several superior Wood Engravings, the 3nd 
edition, price 6s. 6d. in cloth, | 


The Conchologist’s Companion. 


nd also, 
In 12mo. price 6s. cloth, 


h 
The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom Dis 


played. 2 . 4 i : 
“"A very pleasing and elegant introduction to botanical sci- 
ence.” — Eclectic Keriew. 


8. 
Small 8vo. anew edition, with 18 cugerioe Engravings on Wood, 
by Branston, price 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

The Natural History of Selborne. By the late 
Rev. Gilbert White, M.A. With Additions by Sir William 
Jardine, Bart. * 9. | 
18mo. price 3s. 6d. in cloth, illustrated by Woodcuts, 

A Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature; 
or, Hints of Inducement to the Study of Natural Productions 
and Appearances in their Connexions and Relations ; showing 
the great extent of knowledge attainable by the unaided exer- 
cise of the Senses. By Robert Mudie. 


In 12mo. with coloured Plates, price 5s. 
Letters on Entomology. 


ll. 
In 3 vols. 18mo. illustrated by 144 highly-coloured Engravings, 
10s. 6d. large paper. 18s. 3 
The Book of Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinges. 
By Captain Thomas Brown, F.R.S, F.L.S, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


A SECOND 


SERIES OF 


TWELVE ETCHED OUTLINES, 
Selected from SKETCHES in BELGIUM and FRANCE. 
BY THE LATE MR. CHARLES WILD. 


ACCOMPANIED BY 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF 


EACH SUBJECT. 


Price on Imperial Quarto, lés.; on India Paper, £1. 1s. 
Published by Mrs. CHARLES WILD, 35, Albemarle-street ; and to be had of Messrs. RODWELL, New Bond-street ; MOON, 


Threadneedle-street ; and WILLIAMS, Charles-street, Soho. 


Also of Messrs. RITNER & GOUPEL, Paris. 


o> THE FOLLOWING WORKS OF THE SAME ARTIST MAY BE HAD OF MRS, WILD, OR, BY ORDER, 
OF ANY OF THE ABOVE-NAMED PRINTSELLERS, 


AT THE REDUCED PRICES AFFIXED :— 
1.—ILLUSTRATIONS of the ARCHITECTURE and SCULPTURE 
of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH of LINCOLN. 


Enzraved on Sixteen Plates,in the line manner, by Messrs. John and Henry le Keux, Byrne, Finden, Pye, Turrel, and others ; 
and accompanied by an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Fabric. 


Proof Impressions, on folio Colombier..--.+++e+e+ 


Prints On Atlas QUuartO cccccccesecceccsececeseres 





er 3 





5 5 0 Published at £10 10 0 
su sé 550 





2,.—ILLUSTRATIONS of the ARCHITECTURE and SCULPTURE 
of the CATHEDRAL of WORCESTER. 


On Twelve Plates, similar to the above. 







Proof Impressions, on folio Colombier 
Prints on Atlas quarto .... 





£3 3 0 Publishedat £6 6 0 
116 ————. 330 





8—TWELVE SELECT EXAMPLES of the ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES, chiefly in FRANCE. 


COMPRISING 
The West Front of the Cathedral of AMIENS. The Choir of the Cathedral of BEAUV AIS. 
The Nave of the Cathedral of Amiens. | South-East View of the Abbey Church of ST. OUEN,at Rouen. 
The Choir of the Cathedral of Amiens. | Interior of the Transept of Ditto, Ditto. 
The West Front of the Cathedral of RHEIMS. } South End of the Transept of the Cathedral of Rouen. 


The Choir of the Cathedral of Rheims. 
The West Front of the Cathedral of CHARTRES. 





the spot, and are uniform! 





The West Front of the Cathedralof STRASBOURG; and 
The Choir of the Cathedral of COLOGNE. 


These Prints, each in size 11 by 15 inches, are carefully engraved and coloured, in imitation of the original Drawings made ia 
' 


The price, collectively, Six Guineas, or separately, FourtTeEeN SHILLINGS each. 


Published at Ten Guineas. 





On the Ist of July was published, price 2s. 6¢., to be continued 
Monthly until complete, in 1 vol. 8vo. Part I. of 
HISTORY of BRITISH QUADRUPEDS. 
By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. F.L.S. &e. 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy at Guy's Hospital. 

This Work will contain a Portrait, engraved in the very best 
manner on Wood, of every British Animal, after drawings made 
from life, under the immediate superintendence of the Author, 
toether with many illustrative vignettes ; and descriptions of 
the animals, both scientific and popular; their habi 
described, as well as their utility in manufactures, in agricul- 
ture, or in domestic economy, and the noxious qualities of such 
as are in any way injurious to mankind. 

A limited number will also be printed on royal 8vo. price 5s., 
and 50 copies only on imperial svo. The last size will not be 
delivered until the work 1s complete, and subscribers’ names 
must be sent to the Publisher. th ss 

Mr. Yarrell’s History of British Fishes, 

2 vols. 8vo. boards, price 2/. 8s. containing 385 Portraits of the 

Fishes, and Vignettes, to which the above is intended as a com- 


panion, will be completed in July. 
John Van Voorst, 3, Paternoster-row. 
A TREATISE on ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
including a General View of the Grammar of the English 
Language. ORS 
By HENRY W. WILLIAMS, 
Author of a ‘ Treatise on Homeric Versification.’ 
This work is designed for young persons engaged in the culti- 
vation of theirown minds, and for schools. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside ; and sold 
y J. Mason, 14 City-road, and 66, Paternoster-row. 


Calkin & Budd, 118, Fell ay be Highly, 32, Fleet-street. 
rice 2s. 6d. 
y. TREATISE on STAMMERING and 


4 NERVOUS IMPEDIMENTS of SPEECH, illustrated 
with several cases of cure, medicinally treated by J. POETT, 
Sen. M.R.C. Surgeons, :6, Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square, in 
which the inutility of elocutionary and other proposed efforts 
to remove those nervous affections, is explained. 

*.* Resident patients under 16 years can pursue every scho- 
lastic study. attended by first-rate masters. 














Handsomely printed in 12mo. price 1s. 6d. boards, 








Just published, in demy Ato. 16 Plates, price 12s. 
ERSPECTIVE RECTIFIED; or, the Prin- 
ciples and Application demonstrated, without the use of 


Vanishing Points. 
By ARTHUR PARSEY, 
Professor of Miniature Painting and Perspective. 
: Longman & Co, 

“ We congratulate the public on the appearance of a treatise 
which cannot fail to demonstrate the problem to the least 
scientific reader.”"—Atlas. 

“Mr. Parsey’s is a well got up, handsome, and instructive 
volume, which deserves a conspicuous place in the bookcase of 
the architect and painter. in consideration of the philosophical 
introductory remarks; the advancement of a method of pro- 
Jecting objects without vanishing points ; the judicious remarks 
on horizontal lines; the absence of unnecessary technicalities ; 
and, in fact, the popular manner in which Mr. Parsey has 
treated his subject generally."—Loudon’s Architectural Mag. 





bits will be | 





THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. XIII. 
" In small 8vo. with Portrait. price 6s. 
HE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 
._ By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Professor in the East India College, Herts, and late Fellow of 
ae ‘rinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo-place. 
Lately published, by the same Author, uniformly printed, and 
Cae lustrated with Portraits, 
1. The Life of Wiclif. Gs. 
2. The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. 2 vols. 12s. 
8. The Life of Bishop Jewel. 6s. 





ee Published June 15, Part 44 of the 
NCYCLOP-EDIA METROPOLITANA:; or, 
_ Universal Dictionary of Knowledge : on an Original Plan, 
combining the two-fold Advantages of a Philosophical and an 
Alphabetical Arrangement, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. EDWARD SMEDLEY, A.M. 
London: printed for Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row ; 


and forJ. F. Rivington ; J. Duncan ; B. Fellowes ; Suttaby 
& Co.; E. Hodgson; J. Dowding; G. Lawford ; T. Laycock ; 
J. Fraser; W. Mason; J. M. Richardson; J. Bohn; T. Allman; 


J, Bain ; H. Dixon; J. Bryant; 8. Hodson ; R. Hodgson; and 
Fr. W estley ; and for H. Parker, Oxford; andJ.& J.J. Deighton, 
Cambridge. 

*,* The 45th Part, completing the Volume on the Machinery 
and Manufactures of Great Britain, by Peter Barlow, Esq. 
F.R.S., of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, will be 
ready shortly. 

The Proprietors have now to congratulate themselves and 
their subscribers, that, notwithstanding the great competition 
which has opposed them, they have at last brought this magni- 
ficent and very original book nearly to a completion ; and they 
attribute the steady support received to the sterling merits of 
the work, which it is universally allowed have never faltered or 
declined, but ou the contrary increased and strengthened, from 
its Commencement to the present time. 

A more full developement of the plan of the work, with the 
names of the numerous very eminent contributors, may be pro- 
cured gratis on agpeeaten to Messrs. Baldwin & Cradock, or 
any of the other Proprietors. 








W ESTLEY RICHARDS, Gun Mawnurac- 
. ,..TCRER, Birmincuam, has the pleasure of informing 
the Nobility, Gentry, and his Sporting Friends, he has obtained 
a Patent for animproved Safety Cap, which, from its simplicity, 
he. trusts will be found of considerable advantage: the great 
object the Patentee has had in view, is perfect security to the 
Sportsman ; the priming composition is so placed as to explode 
without chance of fracture to the cock head; after the dis- 
charge the cap is completely guarded, and the breakage is not 
seen,—all annoyance from unexploded material, or the danger 
of the cap flying, is entirely set at rest. 

Cones and Caps may be forwarded to any part of the Kingdom 
without sending the guns. if they are the make of the Patentee. 
by applying at the Manufactory, or at the Agent's, William 

ishop, No. 170, New Bond-street, London. Guns of other 
makers, for alteration, must be forwarded, and will be carefully 
attended to. ‘ 

Merchants, Factors, and the Trade supplied, 








EST PLATED-ON-STEEL DESSERT 
FRUIT KNIVES and FORKS. 






£.s.d. 
12 Dessert Knives and Forks, Gnest picin ivory handles..3 3 © 
12 ditto carved ivory handles ......3 16 0 
12 ditto finest plain pearl handl 70 
12 ditto carved pearl handles . 80 
12 ditto strong king's pattern, 





an oe 

The above are all of the best manufacture, very strongly 
plated, with silver ferrules, and are preferred to silver on ac- 
count of the sharpness. They may be had, at the above price, 
in sets of 12, 18, or 24 pairs, with or without a neatly fitted ma- 
hogany case. A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Goldsmiths, No. 14, 
Cornhill, opposite the Bank. 





DOMESTIC NOVELTIES, 
Manufactured solely by Messrs. Savory & Co., Chemists and 
Medical Mechanists, 369, Strand, three doors from Exeter Hall. 


AR CORNETS, which retain their position 

_4 upon the ear without any aid, and enable deaf persons to 

hear a minister or public speaker, and to enjoy the conversation 
of a room without occasioning any trouble or annoyance. 


NEW MEDICAL MACHINE (invented by 
Dr. SCOTT) for preventing confinement of the bowels, and re- 
moving indigestion, flatulence, bilious complaints, and other 
disorders connected with it. This ingenious Apparatus is an 
example of that curious principle in hydraulic mechanism de- 
nominated the double action, which preserves a perpetual cur- 
rent, and precludes the admission of air. No trouble is given 
was any screwing and fixing, or the usual accompaniments of 
basins, &e. 


SCOTT’S PORTABLE GARDEN PUMP, so 
light that a lady may carry it as easily as a parasol, and yet so 
powerful that it throws water to a great distance with the 
slightest effort. Patronized by the Queen, and recommended 
to every person interested in horticultural pursuits. 


T BRAMAHYSS, PrMuico, or at 124, Picca- 
pitty—VAUCHER’S PORTABLE FIRE ENGINES 
for the use of Private Buildings, Ships, Yachts, &c. 

Those engines are constructed, if desired, with a suction pipe, 
so that they may draw the water from a reservoir, and throw it at 
the same time. They can he worked by one man only ; but when 
two are employed, they will discharge about 20 imperial gallons 
of water per minute, to a distance of 65 feet horizontally, and 45 
feet in height. Height of the apparatus, 2 feet 6 inches ; width, 
2 feet; weight,95 pounds. Prices, from 18/. to 21/. sterling. 

“ An experiment was made of the powers of this instrument 
at Messrs. Bramah’s manufactory, in the presence of several 
scientine gentlemen and others, and the results were satisfac- 
tory, and bore out the pretensions of the invention, to what hi 
been claimed for it in previous announcements.” — Times. 

“ A very ingenious and efficacious novelty,” &c. it. . 

“ Those engines will be found of immense advantage in private 
houses, also in gardens.’ &¢.—Court Magazine. 


OR THE TOILET, or HANDKERCHIEF, 
HANNAY’S FRAGRANT ESSENCE of RONDELETIA, 
originally prepared expressly for the Royal Family, but now 
made use of by all the Crowned Heads in EKurope—an entirely 
new, elegant, and refreshing perfume superior to any other ever 
before offered tor public patronage, retaining its delightful fra- 
grance for days, and even, after being washed, without smelling 
faint and unpleasant, five drops of which are equal in power to 
half an ounce of lavender. ‘The lovers of elegant perfumes are 
solicired to call and try this perfume upon their handkerchiefs, 
for which purpose a bottle is always open free, and to which 
handkerchief so perfumed the combined fragrance of the 
choicest conservatory must yield precedence.—Sold in bottles 
at 3y. 6¢., 7s., and i5s. each; and in cut-glass toilet bottles, as 
supplied for the use of the Royal family, i6s., by Hannay & 
Co., 63, Oxford-street, the corner of Wells-street, and cannot be 
obtained any where else in London; but mer be had of most 
respectable perfumers in the country. Also Hannay’s highly- 
concentrated Smelling Salts for relieving the Headache, in cut 
bottles, with glass stoppers, at 2s. 


Ts MOST IMPORTANT HUMAN DIS- 
COVERY.—A Clergyman (the Rev. Dr. \\illis) having 
red a Method of CURING himself of a NERVOUS or 
AL. COMPLAINT of 14 years’ duration, and wit. inthree 
years having had above 700 Patients, many melancholy, an 
some insane, all of whom he cured who followed his advice, ex- 
cept seven, offers from benevolence, not gain, to cure others. 
Low spirits, mental debility and exhaustion, determination of 
blood to the head, vertigo, groundless fear, failure of memory, 
restlessness, irresolution, wretchedness indecision, melancholy, 
insanity, thoughts of self-destruction, &c. are curable by this 
important discovery.—No. 9, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury (at 
home from 11 till 3 daily); and at Mr. Rowland's, Chemist, 260, 
Tottenham-court-road, from 4 till 5, every Wednesday and 
Saturday. Letters to be post paid. 
BEAUTY ATTAINED AND PRESERVED. 
RS. VINCENT’S GOWLAND'S LOTION, 
—This truly innocent and cooling Lotion eradicates all 
cutaneous eruptions, tan, pimples, freckles, redness, &c., 
cleanses dark and sallow complexions, purities every imperfec- 
tion and impurity, and produces that fine complexion and clear, 
soft, brilliant skin, which so eminently distinguishes its users, 
It preserves the complexion from the heat and rays of the sun, 
and diffuses a delightful refreshing coolness. Gentlemen, alter 
shaving, will find it immediately allay all irritability, and keep 
their skin in a clear, cool, and pleasant state, Prices, 2s. 9d., 
os. 6d., and 8s. 6d. Observe the signature, M. E. Vincent, on the 
label, and Robert Shaw, 33, Queen-street, Cheapside, engraved 
on the government stamp. Sold by all respectable Medicine 
Venders, Perfumers, and Drugygists. 
Ask for Vincent's Gowland’s Lotion. 
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CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, ETC. 

Boress FLUID EXTRACT of JAMAICA 

SARSAPARILLA, and the other Sweetening Woods, 
ordered by the College of Physicians, forming a very concen- 
trated decoction, is indisputably the best (as it is the original) 
preparation of the kind, either for taking alone or for making 
the Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla, now so generally 
dered by physicians, and recommended by many of the best 
medical writers. A dessert spoontul diluted with water makes 
half a pint of decoction of the usual strength. It is highly 
esteemed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 
skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also has been found extremely 
useful in chronic rheumatism, and a remedy for the improper 
use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 20s. bottles, by Thomas 
B. tler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's <purchyerd, 
London; and (authenticated by his name and address being 
printed on the accompanying labels) may be procured of Sanger, 
150, Oxford-street ; the Apothecaries’ Company, Vinginio-street, 
Glasgow; and of most respectable Druggists and Medicine 
Ve throughout the United Kingdom. 

Observe, No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, 














MR. BENTLEY has just published the: following NEW WORKS: 
SIR NATHANIEL WM. WRAXALL’S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 


POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 


By SIR NATHANIEL WILLIAM WRAXALL, Bart.—now First PuBLISHED. 


Including ound Anecdotes of the most distinguished Political and Literary Personages, Wits, and Beauties of the latter part of the Reign of George III. and of the Regency. 


{ In 2 vols. post &vo. : 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ARTILLERY 
OFFICER, 
Or, SCENES AND ADVENTURES 
IN IRELAND, AMERICA, FLANDERS, AND FRANCE. 
By BENSON EARLE HILL. Esq. 


“ Mr. Hillis one of the best of story-tellers. The vein of dra- 

matic humour, tempered by patars ae of disposition, 

at rons ugh these volumes, wi reader as much 

eased with the character of the author, which! is thus, uncon- 
ly, betrayed, as with the work itself.""—Atas. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 


THE LIFE OF THE FIRST { In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
EARL OF SHAFTES BURY.| MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
Edited by GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esa. | SIR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
‘Author of ‘ Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke.’ aa his Corresp 

“A valaabie se aperiaition to our English historical literature.’ From the Originals i in the possession of the Family, &c. 

~* tH i wes jeritton by men of acknowledged literary By H. B. ROBINSON, Esq. 
merit, who ad acc the Earl's private papers. It has “The Members of Picton’s family have been liberal in their 
long existed in iene. The work throws much ‘light on | communication of valuable materials to the author of this work. 
one of the most important periods of English history, and w vill | Picton’s private letters in particular, are full of interest. The 
form a valuable be then to our stock of historical lite »rature.” j book is ably written. The account of the storming of Badajoz 
Weekly Dispatch, is a poweriul description." — Morning Chronicle. 


Mrs. Trollope’s New Work. 


post 8vo. with Fifteen Characteristic Illustrations, 





THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JONATHAN JEFFERSON WHITLAW; 
Or, SCENES ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


By the Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the ee ‘ Paris and the Parisians in 1835,’ &c. 1s Now READY. 


CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S NEW NAVAL STORY. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
BEN BRACE: 
THE LAST OF NELSON’S AGAMEMNONS. 
By the Author of * The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 
“ One of the best! if not the best, of the nautical novels which 
have yet appeared."’— 7imes. 

“A right good salt-water novel, fresh as the sea jetecem, and 

many scenes of yf ae interest."'"—A:heneum 





‘ols. post. 8vo. 
THE MOUN TA IN DECAMERON. 
A ROMANCE of NORTH WALES. 
By JOSEPH DOWNES, Esq. 

“ The author of this work has broken nearly, if not rite un- 
trodd«n nd. Hence his Mountain Decameron is full of life 
and novelty, and will qme ae the experienced nov aL reader 
qnite like a surprise. rring native legends and stern do- 

tie tragedies of Welsh ite. which form the staple of his 
‘olumes, would seem to have been penned on the spot, while the 
feelin se which they called forth ae Jet fresh in the author's 
so vivid are the coloarines | n which he has portrayed 


them, aud so impassioned and truth-like their character.”"—Sun. 


‘ 


and indy fatigable traveller, exam 
tifa is a Aap For =e scenery the author has @ keen 


minuteness and reality of a Dutch picture ; yet are massive and pi tug 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
SPAIN REVISITED. 
By the Author of ‘ A Year in Spain,’ &e. 


“ Most welcome volumes—they are as lively and graphically. 
sketched picture books as could be desired. “They carry us As\ 
absolutely into the land of bull-fights and boleros as 
sketches of costume and Roberts's of scenery and cities.” 
Atheneum. 























EXCURSL 


is : 


3 vols. post 8 | 


THE THREE ERAS ‘OF WOMAN’S 
L 


By Mrs. ELTON. SMITH. 
“We most cordially recommend this work to our readers. 
The irl, the wife, and the mother: such are the three evontial | 
poche that the author has undertaken to delineate ; and with 
awal truth, delicacy, and feeling, has she drawn her pictures. 
eqnal characters are well developed in an iuteresting story.” — 
Literary G 
COMPANION TO THE | Stones : OF WATERLOO.’ 


ADVENTURES "OF "CAPTAIN BLAKE OF 
One of the Authors of ‘ The Book of the Seasons.’ 


THE RIFLES; 
Or, MY LIFE. “This is thoroughly a country book, full of fresh cou 

By the Author of “Stories of Waterloo feelings, country views, simplicity. truth, and pure Dogah 

“ Abounding with adventure, frolic, passion, as dramatic | | arene. — "Alas. 

situation peor ereas kind.” —Nvral ant Mil tary Gazette. arming book. Mrs. Howitt has framed a delicate. ifet- 

Th aed about t!.is work, a cordjal warmth of heart, work whereon to ror astory of power and interest. Her 

anda ever-fo flow of animation aad good spirits, which are work 7 with the season of of the year—it brings summer 

elight e adventure in the = of the slain aher | with i fe worthies of weet be Lgishton once introduced to 

thebsttle of N aterloo is powerfull 24 told. Altogether, the novel | our acquaintance, become our friends, and remain with * us con- 

is one of the best of the season.” Spreta‘or. tinually.’ "—New Monthly Magazine. 


of © * The, Pilot,’ Mire... 
ITZERLAND, 


of ©The Pilot? ‘The Sp py; &e. 


ote from the highway of fashionab!e travellers, with an eye in which the relish of the bees. 
the warm colours and graphic perspicuity of a poetic imagination. His descriptions have all th 
hich they are taken.” "Atheneum. 


LADY CHARLOTTE BURY’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

| THE DEVOTED. 

By the Authoress of ‘ Flirtation,’ &c. 


“We have read with deep interest this beautiful work. To 
say that it is the best novel of its class of the present season, is 
! | net tosay half as much as it deserves."’—John Bull. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
woovnbD LEIGHTON, 
Or, a YEAR in the COUNTRY. 
By MARY HOWITT, 





Complete in 4 vols. post 8vo. 
FRANCE: 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND POLITICAL. 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
a ** Either Serics (in 2 vols.) may be had separately. 
“This is a brilliant book. It is, in chert, not less valuable 
than it is delightful."—New Monthly Mag. 


* These volumes present a large body of of “ugeful wat veinable 
information directed in the happiest manner.” —£. 


new Preface. 
t mnisiA citirations e 
THE PARIS In 1835. 
_ By FRANCES ei deg 
ic Manners of the Americans,’ &e. 

of our versatile neighbours is given in this 
is a keen and observant writer, always 
pee sometimes even profound. In every 
es there is either a striking remark or 
Detitic 2 anecdote.”"— Morning Chronicle. 





In Weekly Numbers, price One Shilling each, 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


REVISED AND ILLUSTRATED WITH ANECDOTES AND NOTES, anda CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY TO THE PRESENT TIME 


, CAPT. CHAMIER, R.N. 


ACCOMPANIED BY NUMEROUS PORTRAITS AND PLANS OF BATTLES. 


umrers I. and Il. art Now READY embellished with Portraits of Lords Howe and Duncan, and one will appear every succeeding Saturday. 
*,* An Edition in MONTHLY PARTS (or HALF VOLUMES), p' rice Ss., is also in gopee of publication ; Part 11. ‘of which is now re: ady. The ultimate cost of the work being the same 


n both instances 


Agent for the sale of the Shilling "Numbers, Edward Grattan, 51, Paternoster-row. 


Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. embellished —— ooeatn of of 24 Portraits, Views, &c. handsomely | 


COMPANION TO BOURRIENNE’S ‘LIFE OF NAPOLEON.” 


BOURRIENNE’S CELEBRA’ r ED MED MOIRS OF THE EMPEROR | | In Weekly Parts, price 1s. each, (to be completed in about 20 Parts.) embellished with numerous 


NAPOLEON. 


which are now first a 


To 
A HISTORY OF ThE HUNDRED.» AYS Or ite BATTLE, OF h ATERLOO; 
NAPOL XILE A DEATH AT ST. 
With Anecdotes and Hiceesive Notes, from, all the most authentic = many hitherto 


Portraits, engraved e xpressly for this Work, INCLUDING THE ENTIRE BONAPARTE FamiLy, 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS OF 
—_ COURT AND FAMILY OF NAPOLEON. 
‘To which are added, ANECDOTES and NOTES from the most Authentic Sources. 
*s* PART IX, is now ready, and one will appear every succeeding Saturday. 





The following Works will be published in a few days : 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, &c. 
VENTURES DURING A JOURNEY 
OVERLAND TO INDIA, 
THROUGH EGYPT, SYRIA, AND THE HOLYLAND. 
By Major SKINNER, Author of ‘Excursions in India,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Characteristic Illustrations, 
RATTLIN, THE REEFER. 
Edited by CAPT. MARRYAT, R.N. C.B. 

Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ &c. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Mlustrations, 
IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 
By Count EDOUARD DE MELFORT. 


COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY SERIES.—Complete in! vol. neatly bound, and embellished with Two Engravings, price 6s. 


DARNLEY; or, The PIELD of me. CLOSS OF GOLD. 









eg tes a 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


rming the New Volume of 











pe ATHEN BUM OrFiCg. 2.onte 


wEw » Jou Fa axcis; and gold by all Bgokzllew 


TINENT, 
Yes hee 











